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HIS  TWO  WIVES.* 

BT  MART  CLEMMER  AMES. 

CHAPTER  XXIV.  EARNING  HER  LIVING. 

“There’s  millinerin’,”  said  Evelyn;  “you  could 
make  your  everlastin’  fortin  in  a  shop  at  the  Corners. 
Everybody  was  askin’  me  on  Sunday  who  trimmed 
my  bunnit.  There  warn’t  no  other  bunnit  in  meetin’ 
to  compare  with  it.  Never  see  anybody  in  my  life 
could  make  a  bow  with  a  single  twist  of  her  Ungers, 
and  sech  a  bow  as  you  ken.” 

“  Yes,  I  can  make  a  bow  or  a  bonnet ;  the  only 
things  in  the  world  I  am  sure  I  can  make  that  might 
bring  in  money.  What  I  feel  no  power  to  manage 
would  be  the  business  part ;  the  buying  of  goods,  the 
coming  in  contact  with  people.  Oh,  Evelyn,  I  feel  as 
if  I  could  not  see  anybody.  I  want  to  stay  here,  in¬ 
side  of  these  woods,  shut  away  from  all  the  world  !  ” 
said  Agnes. 

“  Cert’in  you  do  ;  but  its  mighty  uncert’in  that 
would  be  the  best  for  ye.  Ye  can’t  do  nuthin’  in  this 
world,  queeny,  not  even  makin’  a  bunnit,  without  facin’ 
it.  But  I  guess  I  ken  fix  it  for  ye.  There’s  Mis’ 
Buzzill.  I’ll  jest  go  over  to  the  Corners  an’  talk  her 
into  the  notion  of  settiu’  up  shop  ag’in.  She’s  mighty 
anxious  to  do  it.  She  shet  up  ’cause  nobody  liked  her 
bunuits.  She  hain’t  a  mite  o’  taste.  When  she  had  a 
shop  all  the  Dufierin  folks  that  didn’t  get  their  bunnits 
from  Montreal  got  ’em  at  the  Lake,  an’  from  Bostin ; 
they  warn’t  goin’  to  wear  her  flarin’  scuttles  when  they 
could  buy  city  bunnits  for  no  more  money.  I’ll  tell  her 
you’re  from  the  city,  an’  that  you  both  can  make  a 
fortin  in  a  shop,  if  you  set  up  together.  You  ken 
make  the  bunnits  an’  trim  ’em,  and  she  can  buy  goods 
an’  talk  to  the  folks.  What  could  be  more  satisfyin’  ?  ” 

“  Nothing,  in  its  way ;  if  you  can  bring  it  about, 
Evelyn.” 

“  Wall,  I  ken.  I  feel  certain  sure.  I’ll  hev  you 
both  sot  up  for  the  fall  trade.  An’  when  winter  comes, 
an’  the  dull  time,  an’  the  snow  shets  us  in,  why,  you 
ken  jest  stay  in  your  little  room  with  money  to  spare, 
an’  take  your  comfort  and  nothin’  to  bender.” 

“  You  good  Evelyn  !  how  bright  and  easy  you  make 
everything  look.  I  feel  equal  to  doing  anything  that  I 
attempt,  when  I  listen  to  you,  but  when  I  think  of  it 
alone  by  myself  it  seems  impossible  that  I  should 
really  bring  anything  to  pass.” 

“  You  see  what  you  want,  deary,  is  backbone.  I 
never  see  nobody  in  my  life  that  I  liked  better,  but 
you  do  need  stiff’nin’.” 

“  Then  you  must  be  my  stiffener,  Evelyn.  I  am 
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sorry  to  think  how  I  shall  worry  you  with  my  limp 
ness.  I  know  there’s  not  an  hour  in  the  day  that  I 
do  not  feel  as  if  I  must  double  up  for  good,  and  never 
hold  up  my  head  again.  I  don’t  believe  I  could,  it 
it  were  not  for  my  child.” 

“  Oh,  yes  ye  could;  ’tain’t  in  ye  to  die,  not  yit.  Jest 
think  on  it !  Is  one  man  all  the  world  ?  A  mighty 
mean  little  world  to  my  thinkin’,  considerin’  what’s 
left ;  an’  jest  as  much  tor  you  as  for  anybody  God 
ever  made.  Now  jest  remember  that !  ” 

“  I  will,”  and  that  instant  Agnes’  eyes  rested  on  the 
green  earth  outside  the  cottage  door,  and  despite  all, 
she  knew  that  she  loved  it. 

“  Ef  a  thing’s  to  be  done,  the  only  way  to  get  it 
done  is  to  go  straight  an’  do  it,”  said  Evelyn,  senten- 
tiously,  as  she  gave  a  shining  milk-pan  a  final  rub,  and 
started  to  harness  John  for  a  drive  to  the  Corners. 

“  How  my  way  is  all  prepared  and  made  smooth  for 
me  by  othei's,  by  those  upon  whom  I  have  no  mortal 
claim  save  that  which  their  kind  hearts  give  me  !” 
said  Agnes,  as  sitting  on  the  door-step  she  watched 
Evelyn  and  John  vanish  out  of  sight  into  the  woods. 

Nearly  three  weeks  had  passed  since  she  came  to 
the  Pinnacle.  She  had  risen  at  last  from  the  shock 
and  torpor  of  grief  which  laid  her  low  after  her  arrival. 
She  faced  her  future.  She  gazed  wit)iout  shrinking 
upon  ail  she  believed  that  it  held  for  her  —  loneliness 
and  labor.  The  first  was  an  old  companion,  the  sec¬ 
ond  she  would  make  her  friend  ;  she  shrank  only  from 
the  contacts  that  it  must  bring  her.  She  dreaded  the 
friction  of  dissonant  tastes  and  of  unequal  culture ; 
the  curiosity  of  human  nature,  probing  the  veiled 
sanctuary  of  the  heart ;  its  thoughtless  criticism,  which 
holds  so  little  tender  mercy  even  for  the  guiltless. 
These  were  thongs  in  the  scourge  of  life  which  she 
must  bear,  and  perhaps  more  and  more  as  the  years 
went  on.  What  she  could  not  bear  would  be  to  eat 
the  bread  of  dependence,  to  be  a  burden  to  those  upon 
whom  she  had  no  claim,  least  of  all  to  those  who  had 
nothing  themselves  save  what  they  had  wrung  from 
the  earth  by  long  years  of  patient  toil.  Yet  if  she  had 
stayed  in  the  world  how  few  things  there  were  that  she 
could  have  done  that  would  have  won  support  to  her¬ 
self  and  her  child.  She  could  paint  pictures  —  pictures 
full  of  feeling  touched  with  inspiration  in  tint  and  ex¬ 
pression  ;  but  her  later  years  had  taken  from  her  al¬ 
most  the  last  chance  of  improvement  in  this  direction. 
Even  were  she  the  mistress  of  technical  art,  how  could 
she  paint  pictures  enough  or  find  people  enough  to  buy 
them,  to  pay  for  shelter,  food,  raiment,  and  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  Vida?  What  would  it  not  be  to  her  to  embody 
and  hold  in  palpable  form  somewhat  of  the  evanescent 
beauty  this  moment  hovering  around  her  ?  The  steel¬ 
like  scintillations  of  the  Tarn  flashing  through  the 
hedge  of  willows  which  fringed  it;  the  purple  flush 
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upon  the  Pinnacle,  resting  on  it  like  the  dewy  bloom 
on  a  new-gathered  plum;  the  shifting  sunlight  in  which 
the  woodbine  leaves  quivered  transfigured  above  her 
head  ;  even  the  gnarled,  moss-lined,  fern-fringed  stump 
by  the  door :  if  she  could  but  reflect  a  tithe  of  what 
she  saw,  and  send  it  far  away  to  the  great  city,  if  but 
as  a  dim  reproduction  and  revelation  of  the  alchemics 
of  color  and  form  wrought  by  the  mother-earth  in  her 
solitudes,  it  would  be  a  joy  indeed.  “  But  not  money, 
alas!  not  money,”  she  sighed.  “I  must  have  money; 
to  have  it,  I  must  earn  it.” 

She  could  paint  life  in  words.  If  well  or  ill  she 
could  not  tell,  she  had  but  so  lately  learned  that  she 
could  paint  it  at  all.  Her  heart  gave  a  throb  at  the 
thought  of  the  little  manuscript  book  still  hidden  in 
her  reticule  ;  of  the  impassioned  words  of  love,  faith, 
sorrow,  that  it  held;  words  wrung  from  her  soul  in 
the  silence  of  her  darkened  chamber,  in  the  aspiration 
and  desolation  of  her  isolated  heart.  Had  it  not  been 
for  loss,  loneliness,  suffering,  and  experience,  those 
words  could  never  have  been  written.  Had  she  gleaned 
in  the  fields  of  knowledge  for  naught !  Had  she  gar¬ 
nered  into  her  storehouse  only  for  her  own  use  ?  Had 
she  loved,  suffered,  grown  strotig,  still  for  her  own 
sake  only  ?  Was  there  no  other  woman  o»it  in  the 
great  world  somewhere,  bereft,  alone,  as  she  was,  to 
whom  she  could  send  sympathy,  if  only  by  a  thought  ? 
It  would  comfort  her  own  heart  if  she  could. 

But  it  was  not  to  be  thought  of.  Who  would  print 
her  poor  little  word.s,  however  true  ?  Was  she  in  any 
wise  certain  that  her  brain  or  heart  held  aught  that 
another  wanted?  She  felt  in  no  way  sure.  She  felt 
sure  of  nothing  save  that  she  could  trim  a  bonnet,  and 
make  one.  And  she  felt  grateful  that  in  her  daily 
labor  she  could  yet  apply  the  artist-faculty  which  God 
had  given  her,  if  only  in  the  lowliest  and  lightest  forms 
of  art.  The  model  bonnet  that  imperceptibly  shaped 
itself  before  her  inward  sight,  what  did  it  mean  to  her  ? 
It  meant  independence,  the  power  to  help  others,  the 
education  of  her  child.  “  For  I  shall  live  here 
always,”  she  said ;  “  I  shall  work,  think,  remember, 
grow  old,  and  die  here.  And  Vida  !  Ah,  if  they  do 
not  some  day  rob  me  of  her,  I  shall  want  her,  too,  to 
live  here  always  —  away  from  the  wicked,  wicked 
world.  I  will  teach  her  above  everything  to  be  .sim¬ 
ple,  truthful,  content;  to  expect  little,  yet  to  live  for 
the  most  and  the  noblest  in  little  things,  hour  by  hour.” 

She  drew  a  letter  from  her  bosom.  It  was  from  her 
faithful  friend  Mary,  to  whom  she  bade  farewell  with 
many  blessings  and  many  tears  at  the  railway  station 
in  Boston.  It  was  written  at  her  parting  request,  and 
gave  her  the  only  information  which  she  had  received 
fi'om  Ix>tusmere  since  her  flight.  All  Lotusport  knew 
of  her  departure,  the  letter  said,  but  nob^y  knew 
whither  she  had  gone.  Had  she  gone  by  the  railway, 
dozens  would  have  seen  her  at  the  station  or  on  the 
cars ;  but  going  as  she  did,  no  dweller  in  Lotusport 
knew  it  but  Captain  Ben  and  his  wife.  **  Need  I  say, 
honored  friend,”  the  letter  went  on,  “  that  you  are  safe 
with  us  ?  No  mortal  could  wring  from  us  a  word  that 
you  would  not  wish  us  to  tell.  I’ve  not  seen  anybody 
who  seemed  surprised,  nor  nobody  who  don’t  pity  you. 
The  house  is  all  shut  up  like.  They  do  say  that  the 
gentleman  himself  has  gone  altogether,  and  that  no¬ 
body  be  there  but  Miss  Kane.  I  only  know  what  I 
hear. 

“  But  I  did  go  up  the  back  path  last  night,  when  I 
was  sure  none  could  see,  and  did  pick  for  you  this 


violet  from  your  little  boy’s  grave,  sure  it  would  be 
dear  to  your  aching  heart.” 

On  these  words  tears  dropped,  the  first  that  had 
fallen  from  Agnes’  eyes  that  morning.  She  had  no 
I  reason  to  suppose  that  her  husband  had  made  any 
effort  to  ascertain  where  she  might  be.  “  Why  should 
he  ?  How  could  he  ?  ”  she  asked  herself.  Slie  knew 
too  well  that  Cyril  did  not  even  wish  to  look  in  her 
face  ;  to  see  there  the  consciousness  that  she  had  read 
those  two  letters.  Their  words  had  separated  them 
for  all  time,  —  they  made  the  end.  “  The  end  !  ”  she 
said  aloud  with  convulsive  sob.  “  Never,  never  again 
on  earth  am  I  to  look  into  his  eyes  and  know  him  to 
1  be  mine,  mine  only  !  My  only  love,  the  life  of  my  life, 

I  my  husband  I  I  have  no  husband.  I,  who  have  lived 
I  so  long  in  and  for  another  wholly,  henceforth  must  live 
alone,  alone  to  the  end.  I,  who  have  been  deemed  all 
weakness,  must  now  be  all  strength.” 

And  still  l)eyond  that  “  end  ”  .«he  seemed  to  see  him, 
clothed  upon  with  his  right  mind,  born  again  through 
suffering  into  a  similitude  of  the  ideal  man  of  her 
youth,  her  own  once  more,  and  she  his,  —  but  not  for 
earth.  She  did  not  understand  how  she  could  see  him 
thus. 

Evelyn  returned  from  Dufferin  Corners  flushed  with 
delight,  her  eyes  dancing  in  her  head  with  triumph. 

‘‘  Mis’  Buzzill  is  buzzin’  round  like  a  bumblebee  in 
a  bunnit,  I  can  tell  ye,”  she  said,  all  unconscious  of  her 
alliteration.  ‘‘  She’s  as  tough  as  a  biled  owl  in  her  dis¬ 
position,  as  well  as  in  her  constitoeshun.  My  !  what  an 
iudividooal  to  get  sot  into  traces,  and  sech  I  No  matter 
what  way  you  pull,  she  pulls  t’other,  unless  she  knows 
it’s  in  the  direction  of  a  dollar,  an’  she  sees  the  dollar. 

A  dollar’s  dearer  to  ’er  than  ’er  soul,  enuff  sight.  1 
can  manage  'er.  I  made  ’er  see  the  dollar  an’  the 
heaps  of  dollars  you’ll  bring  in,  an’  the  toughest  thing 
to  do  I  did  :  I  made  it  the  main  spoke  in  the  wheel 
that  the  dollars  were  to  be  shared  ekul.  you  have  jest 
as  many  as  ’er.  She  was  tough  on  that,  1  can  tell 
ye.  ‘  A  quarter,  a  quarter,’  for  you,  she  sed,  would  be 
jest  fair.  ‘  Not  much,’  tez  I  ;  ‘  if  she  pays  fur  half  of 
the  fixin’s  an’  duz  all  the  work,  and  throws  in  ’er  rep- 
utashun,  half  or  nothin’,’  sez  I  ;  an’  sot  my  back,  an’ 
wouldn’t  give  in,  didn’t  give  in,  an  inch.  Half  of  all 
profits  will  be  yourn,  deary.  An’  if  you  hevn’t  the 
money  to  spare  to  buy  half  o’  the  goods,  I  hev,  out  o’ 
my  butter  money.  You’re  welcome  to  it,  a  thousand 
times ;  an’  you  ken  pay  me  back  out  o’  the  profits  when 
you  git  ready.” 

“  I  can  never  pay  you  back  Evelyn,  never,  —  not  a 
thousandth  part  of  what  I  owe  you  already.” 

“  Stuff  I  I  gi’n  in  one  thing,  only  one  ;  I  hed  to,  in 
reason,  you  see,  to  promise  ’er  I’d  bring  you  over  to 
talk  with  ’er  afore  she  went  fur  the  goods.  You’ll  j 
hev  to  tell  ’er,  you  know,  what  to  git,  an’  you’ll  hev 
to  be  with  ’er  ev’ry  day  after  you  set  up  shop.  Mebby 
it’s  jest  as  well  to  git  broke  in  one  time  as  t’other,” 
.«aid  Evelyn,  sympathetically.  “  An’  I’ve  turned  the 
road  for  you,  an’  tore  up  the  snags  an’  heaved  ’em  out  of 
sight,  so  you’ll  find  it  tol’able  smooth  runnin’,  I  guess.”  i 

“  I  will  go  with  you  in  the  morning,”  said  Agnes 
bravely.  “  And  you  told  her  all  that  had  to  be  told,  ! 
Evelyn  ?”  in  a  trembling  voice,  “so  that  I  shall  not  be 
in  terror  of  her  questions  ?  ” 

“  I  told  ’er  you  was  a  widder.  You  are  a  widder, 
ain’t  ye  ?  The  most  unfortinit  sort  of  a  widder,  to  my 
thinkin’ !  I  give  ’er  the  name  you  sed.  Missis  Darcy. 

I  fas’en’d  my  tongue  stiff  an’  long  on  missis,  I  can  tel 
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ye.  I  sed  it  then,  if  I  never  sed  it  afore.  There  ain’t 
one  chance  in  a  million  that  a  soul  that  sees  ye  will 
spot  ye  as  Mis’  King.  You  and  Mister  Cyril  never 
went  on  to  Dufferin  Street  all  the  time  you  was 
here  afore,  only  to  cum  an’  go.  An’  as  they  never 
knowed  your  faces  as  sech,  even  at  Hi’  Sanderson’s, 
where  I  told  all  about  ye,  an’  bragged  on  ye,  I  can  tell 
ye,  how  ken  a  soul  on  ’em,  now,  think  as  Mis’  King 
and  Missis  Darcy  is  one  an’  the  same  individooal? 
Not  much.” 

Evelyn  did  not  over-estimate  her  success,  nor  mis¬ 
take  the  disposition  of  Miss  Buzzill. 

“  Acquisitiveness  an’  alimentiveness,  they  stick  out 
on  ’er  head  e’enaniost  as  big  as  turkey’s  eggs,  I  felt 
’em.  When  she  thought  I  was  rubbin’  her  head  down 
for  the  nervous  headache,  I  felt  ’em.  She  thought  I 
was  makin’  the  passes,  an’  I  was ;  but  they  wasn’t  all 
1  was  doin’.  I  meant  to  hev  the  bumps  on  her  cran’um 
settled  once  for  all,  afore  you  got  into  its  clutches  ;  an’ 
1  settled  ’em.  I  know  jest  what  they  be.  My  !  Ef 
her  eyes  were  sot  only  a  little  nearer  together,  an’ 
conscientiousness  hed  ben  the  least  trifle  smaller,  she’d 
ben  a  thief  —  which  now  she  isn’t.  Jest  keep  ’er  sar- 
tin  the  dollars  are  coinin’  in,  an’  keep  ’er  atomic  full, 
an’  you  won’t  hev  no  trouble,  not  a  mite.  I’ll  keep  ye 
supplied  in  cookies  an’  crullers,  an’  when  you  see  she’s 
gittin’  fractious,  jest  you  say,  ‘  Mis’  Huzzill,  hev  a 
cruller  ?  Mis’  Buzzill,  do  take  a  cookie !  ’  an’  she’ll 
be  all  right.” 

Agnes  obeyed  Evelyn’s  injunctions  with  extreme 
benefit  to  herself.  She  soon  discovered  that  poor  Miss 
Buzzill,  though  largely  endowed  with  both,  was  by  no 
means  all  acquisitiveness  or  all  alimentiveness.  She 
had  “her  good  streaks,”  even  Evelyn  acknowledged, 
and  Agnes  was  not  slow  to  find  them  out.  Perhaps 
the  most  strongly  marked  was  her  love  for  little 
children.  The  lonely  woman,  whom  her  compatriots 
called  “  a  stingy,  crooked  old  maid,”  had  ever  a  tender 
spot  in  her  heart  and  a  sugar-plum  in  her  pocket  for 
every  little  child  she  met. 

“  I  ought  to  hev  teched  philoprogenitiveness,”  said 
Evelyn,  after  listening  to  Agnes’  recital  of  Miss  Buz- 
zill’s  fondness  for  Vida  ;  “  but  I  was  so  overcome  with 
the  bigness  of  t’other  bumps,  I  never  thought  on’b 
Nat’relly  one  wouldn’t,  with  an  old  maid,  knowiu’  she 
hed  no  sort  o’  use  for  sech  a  bump.” 

“I  think  she  makes  great  use  of  it,”  said  Agnes. 
“I  could  forget  every  fault  in  one  so  kind  to  little 
children.  And  it  is  so  much  to  me  to  have  Vida  with 
me ;  I  couldn’t  have  her  if  she  was  disagreeable  to 
Miss  Buzzill,  and  in  her  way.” 

Thus  a  little  child  led  them  in  their  lowly  daily  path 
of  work  and  small  traffic.  She  made  a  bond  of  unity 
between  two  women  who  by  nature  and  by  fate  held 
naught  else  in  common  save  their  lonely  state.  Agnes’ 
wish  to  be  a  silent  partner  also  went  far  to  soothe  Miss 
Buzzill’ 8  professional  pride,  and  to  propitiate  her  per¬ 
sonal  favor.  It  was  still  “  Miss  Buzzill’s  shop.”  Miss 
Buzzill  took  orders  and  received  payments,  and  was 
the  acknowledged  head  of  the  establishment ;  a  fact  ex¬ 
asperating  to  Evelyn,  but  very  pleasant  to  Miss  Buz¬ 
zill.  Quite  by  herself  in  a  little  inner  room,  Agnes 
made  the  bonnets ;  and  it  was  the  bonnets  that  brought 
in  money  and  fame,  a  fact  Miss  Buzzill  did  not  forget, 
M  she  proved  by  being  kinder  to  Agnes  than  she  was 
to  anyl^ly  else  except  Agnes’  child;  in  her  fashion,  at 
the  bottom  of  her  heart,  she  loved  both. 

Perhaps  all  the  more  for  her  seclusion,  the  fame 


of  “  the  new  Dufferin  milliner  ”  spread  abroad.  She 
was  “  from  Paris,”  “  from  London,”  as  it  happened  ; 
but  wherever  from,  she  was  “a  high-born  lady  re¬ 
duced,”  a  widow  and  yet  not  a  widow.  Her  husband 
—  an  earl,  a  lord,  somebody  of  grand  degree  —  had 
fallen  into  disgrace  and  fled,  and  she  had  taken  refuge 
in  the  Dominion.  But  whether  a  countess  in  exile  or 
a  grisette  in  disguise,  all  agreed  that  the  bonnets  she 
made  had  an  air  of  grace  and  “  style  ”  unknown  before  as 
a  home  product  of  Dufferin.  “  The  quality,”  as  Evelyn 
called  them,  sent  less  frequently  to  Montreal  or  “  home  ” 
to  London,  for  bonnets ;  the  middle  class  withdrew 
their  patronage  from  the  Lake,  and  Miss  Buzzill  flour¬ 
ished  and  drew  money  into  her  drawer  beyond  her 
wildest  dreams. 

Nor  was  Agnes  without  positive  pleasure  in  her 
work,  for  it  was  success.  If  it  was  patience  and 
weariness  and  sideache  sometimes,  it  was  taste  and 
beauty  and  reward  in  the  ultimate.  Her  keen  artistic 
sense  lightened  and  crowned  her  labor.  When  she 
held  up  a  bonnet  finished  as  perfectly  as  her  hands 
could  fashion  it,  the  pleasure  she  felt  in  beholding  it 
was  the  same  in  quality,  if  fainter  in  degree,  as  that 
which  filled  her  when  she  used  to  hold  up  a  picture  to 
her  eyes,  as  good  as  she  could  make  it.  And  never  in 
all  her  life  had  she  seen  money  look  like  this  which 
was  laid  in  her  hand  by  Miss  Buzzill.  She  had 
earned  it.  Miss  Buzzill  might  look  melancholy,  as 
she  involuntarily  did,  to  part  with  (to  her)  so  many 
beloved  dollars ;  but  her  gloomy  visage  some  way 
failed  to  chill  Agues’  delight.  She  had  worked  for 
them ;  because  she  had  worked  for  them  skilfully, 
tirelessly,  faithfully,  they  were  hers.  She  was  not 
receiving  dole,  but  just  recompense ;  and  as  she  real¬ 
ized  this,  these  dollars  took  on  a  dignity  and  bright¬ 
ness  no  dollars  had  ever  worn  in  her  eyes  before.  As 
usual,  she,  the  person  most  concerned,  was  the  last  to 
hear  the  faint  whispers  afloat  in  the  air  concerning  her. 
Nor  was  it  strange  that  they  floated  so  wide  of  ihe  truth. 
Though  not  far  beyond  the  boundary,  she  was  never¬ 
theless  in  a  foreign  country  ;  certainly  far  enough  in 
it  to  discover  that  the  natives  of  the  Dominion  emu¬ 
lated  their  kindred  “  at  home  ”  across  the  Atlantic  in 
this,  as  in  all  else,  their  supreme  indifference  to  all 
the  internal  life  of  “the  States.” 

It  is  instinctively  pleasant  to  the  monarchical  Briton 
complacently  to  ignore  the  crude  Republican  life  which 
he  inherently  despises.  DufTerin  liked  its  milliner,  was 
proud  of  her ;  she  did  not  look  like  a  “  Yankee,”  did 
look  like  a  lady,  she  had  a  mystery  else  she  would 
never  choose  to  live  in  a  log-house  in  the  wilderness ; 
thus  it  was  most  agreeable  to  the  Dufferin  mind  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  she  came  from  London.  Believing  this,  it 
was  in  little  danger  of  finding  out  where  she  really  did 
come  from,  while  every  new  story  springing  from  its 
own  premises  shot  further  and  further  from  the  truth. 

Dufferin  Street  had  bought  its  last  bonnet  for  the 
season.  There  was  nothing  to  be  done  in  the  shop  be¬ 
yond  the  powers  of  Mi.-is  Buzzill  to  perform  ;  thus  she 
was  reluctantly  compelled  to  acquiesce  when  Agnes, 
with  Vida,  withdrew  to  Tarnstone  Pinnacle,  there  in 
seclusion  to  await  the  “  spring  opening,”  which  Miss 
Buzzill  intended  should  be  of  a  magnificence  unknown 
before  in  all  the  chronicles  of  Dufferin. 

The  eager  torches  of  color  that  the  autumn  bore  had 
flamed  and  gone  out  on  forest  and  Pinnacle.  The 
spruces  and  firs  and  cedars  now  pierced  the  steely  air 
with  stings  and  needles  of  tawny  green.  There  are 
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no  half-tones  or  tints  in  this  dazzling  land  of  the  north, 
this  land  of  swift  transitions,  and  of  vivid  effects. 
Suddenly,  in  early  September,  in  a  single  night,  the 
frost  fell.  In  the  morning,  every  flower  in  the  garden 
stood  stiff  and  stark  in  mail  of  ice.  Agnes  could  have 
wept  over  these  late-born  tender  children  of  the  north¬ 
ern  year,  over  the  little  frozen  faces  of  the  pansies,  the 
dead  sweet-peas  and  tube-roses,  slaughtered  innocents. 
Another  night  the  heavens  danced  with  auroras.  Wave 
after  wave  of  rose-red  flame  rolled  up  from  the  horizon. 
Through  this  ruddy  sea  in  quick  succession  flew  innu¬ 
merable  lances  of  ever-changing  hues,  violet  and  prim¬ 
rose,  rose-red,  the  palest  pink,  the  faintest  azure,  shoot¬ 
ing  to  the  zenith ;  while  the  whole  concave  of  heaven 
throbbed  and  flashed  in  coruscating  splendor. 

In  the  morning,  lo  !  nature’s  reaction  !  Heaven’s 
fiery  glow  gone  out  in  ashen  gray.  Gray  upon  the  sky, 
gray  in  all  the  air ;  snow,  dense  and  spotless,  lying 
heavy  upon  the  earth;  the  cedars  fringed  with  ermine; 
the  firs  stretching  out  their  strong  arms  and  lifting  up 
their  cone-like  crowns  swathed  in  the  same  immaculate 
fleece.  Then  the  gray  curtain  was  lifted,  and  the  sun, 
riding  through  a  dazzling  heaven,  drew  the  earth’s 
whiteness  after  him  and  exhaled  it  into  the  snow  clouds 
that  canopied  his  setting.  After  the  melting  of  the 
first  snow  came  the  Indian  summer.  It  was  the  soul 
of  the  earlier  summer  come  back  with  a  pleading  soft¬ 
ness  in  its  breath  that  the  first  summer  had  not.  Misty 
banners  trembled  about  the  mountain-tops.  The  whole 
world  seemed  to  float  in  nebulous  gold.  The  atmos¬ 
phere  was  penetrated  with  a  vague,  haunting  sweetness. 
Wafts  of  winey  fragrance  came  up  from  the  beds  of 
moist,  ripe  leaves  that  lined  the  forest,  from  the  spicy 
ferns  still  peering  green  from  their  shaded  coverts,  and 
from  the  exuding  balsams  of  the  spruces  and  firs. 

In  this  halcyon  season  Agnes  and  Vida  lived  in  the 
woods.  These  had  no  voice  nor  language  that  Agnes 
did  not  know.  These  had  no  minor  tone  that  did  not 
penetrate  her  exquisitely  attuned  ear.  Boughs  just 
astir  in  the  still  air,  the  patter  of  the  dropping  nut,  the 
tiny  rustle  of  the  squirrel  in  the  leaves,  the  cry  of  the 
cricket  in  the  russet  grass,  each  gave  out  its  own  dis¬ 
tinct  note  of  music  to  her  soul.  From  color,  odor, 
sound,  were  woven  these  perfect  days.  To  this  woman 
alone,  a  sense  of  yearning  came  out  of  their  opaline 
deeps.  All  she  had  lost,  the  more  she  had  missed, 
haunted  indefinably  their  sad  and  subtle  beauty.  There 
was  a  sadness  in  the  soul  of  the  season  that  touched 
the  sadder  soul  within  her. 

Suddenly  as  it  came,  the  Indian  summer  went.  It 
was  winter  at  once.  The  dead  pansies  were  buried 
beneath  the  embankment  of  straw  that  encircled  the 
log-house.  Double  windows  and  doors  were  set  to 
protect  its  inmates  from  the  freezing  cold  without.  By 
day  and  night  the  snow  fell,  till  it  made  the  forest  road 
impassable,  and  piled  up  around  the  cottage  solid  walls 
as  high  as  itself.  Jim  Dare,  now  grown  an  athletic 
fellow,  spent  many  days  cutting  paths  through  this 
mass.  By  degrees  a  way  was  made  through  it  past  the 
woods,  but  the  mass  remained  on  the  frozen  earth  to 
be  subdued  and  melted  away  only  by  the  late  May  sun. 
At  long  intervals  the  south  wind  rose  and  the  rain  fell 
just  lung  enough  to  let  the  night  set  every  tree,  bough, 
and  leaty  spray,  and  even  the  Pinnacle  itself,  in  mail 
of  crystal  that  froze  and  glittered  in  the  sunlight,  and 
transformed  the  whole  scene  into  a  sight  of  enchant¬ 
ment. 

Au  matter  what  the  mutations  of  the  elemental  world 


might  be,  within  the  log  house  all  was  warmth  and 
comfort.  No  winter  was  rigorous  enough  to  exhaust 
Evelyn’s  woodpile,  that  pile  of  split  and  seasoned 
maple  so  dear  lo  every  northern  heart.  Nor  could  any 
North  American  winter  be  long  enough  to  exhaust  her 
garnered  stores;  her  grain  of  wheat  and  corn,  of  bar¬ 
ley  and  buckwheat.  Had  not  Daisy  been  sacrificed  for 
beef  and  candles,  and  Towzer  for  spare-rib  and  “  crack- 
lin  ”  ?  Towzer  was  a  pig,  who  never  grew  to  be  a  hoo. 
He  lived  in  a  palace  of  a  pen,  he  had  his  weekly  bath, 
and  his  daily  conversations  with  his  mistress  as  she 
poured  out  his  smoking  repasts  of  potatoes  and  meal, 
through  all  his  earthly  sojourn.  Evelyn  shed  many  tears 
at  the  thought  of  his  demise,  yet  she  slew  him  no  less,  and 
now  Towzer,  the  quintessence  of  “  pig-pork,”  was  packed 
in  a  barrel  in  the  depths  of  Evelyn’s  cellar,  a  source 
of  pride  to  her  heart  greater  even  than  when  he  grunted 
his  replies  to  her  remarks  from  out  of  his  well-kept 
sty.  Iler  kitchen  walls  were  garlanded  with  strings 
of  dried  apples,  and  white  bags  filled  with  dried  black¬ 
berries  and  Canadian  plums.  It  was  garnished  also 
with  many  bunches  of  dried  pennyroyal  and  pepper¬ 
mint,  summer  savory,  sage,  and  thyme ;  and,  biggt-st 
of  all,  bunches  of  dried  catnip  for  her  cats.  Her  skeins 
of  snowy  wool  bad  long  been  ready  for  the  spinning. 
Before  the  autumn  days  were  done,  her  yarn  was  spun 
and  ready.  By  the  time  the  winter  nights  began, 
Evelyn  was  at  her  winter  occupation,  busily  knitting; 
this  time,  a  pair  of  red  and  white  stockings  for  Vida. 

Agnes’  winter  rest  had  come.  She  spent  it  chiefly 
in  her  own  little  inner  room,  teaching  her  child,  mak¬ 
ing  neces.«ary  garments,  thinking  long,  long  thoughts, 
contrasting  the  life  she  lived  now,  the  solitude  sur¬ 
rounding  her,  with  her  life  at  the  capital  two  winters 
before,  her  life  at  Lotusmere  one  year  ago.  Could  a 
more  utter  transition  come  to  any  life?  She  never 
forgot  the  large  debt  of  gratitude  that  she  owed  to 
Evelyn  even  in  little  things,  and  spent  many  evenings 
reading  to  her  and  listening  to  her  chatter,  when  bad 
she  listened  to  her  own  inner  impulse,  only,  she  would 
have  stayed  in  the  solitude  of  her  own  room. 

Saturday  brought  the  crowning  night  of  the  week, 
for  it  was  on  Saturday  only  that  Jim  Dare  mounted 
John  and  rode  through  snow  and  biting  cold  to  Dufferin 
for  the  mail.  It  was  never  a  large  one,  nevertheless  it 
was  the  event  of  the  week.  It  brought  to  Agnes  a 
letter  from  her  only  correspondent,  “  Mary  Ben,”  as 
she  lovingly  called  her :  a  letter  that  made  her  hands 
tremble  as  she  opened  it,  and  her  heart  often  ache  — 
oh,  how  hopelessly !  —  after  reading  it.  Yet  as  if  she 
delighted  in  self-torture,  she  would  not  be  deprived  of 
it.  It  brought  also  Evelyn’s  T’/’i^wne,  and  the  journals 
and  magazines  in  which  Agnes  sparingly  indulged,  to 
keep  her  brain  from  starving. 

“  I’d  like  to  know  what’s  to  bender,”  exclaimed  Ev¬ 
elyn  on  one  of  these  winter  Saturday  nights,  as  she 
thrust  out  a  newspaper  to  Agnes,  who  sat  with  a 
bleached  face  and  a  far-distant  look  in  her  eyes,  after 
reading  a  letter  which  she  had  silently  dropped  into 
her  pocket.  Speechless  she  was,  yet  how  her  heart 
dumbly  cried  within  her.  Mary  Ben  wrote  that  “  she 
had  been  told  that  Miss  Kane  had  gone  to  Ulm  to  visit 
her  friends.  Mr.  King  had  gone  to  Washington,  and 
Lotusmere  was  closed  for  the  winter.”  She  was  inly 
crying  for  her  home,  for  her  lost  love,  for  her  buried 
chnd. 

“  There’s  nothin’  in  the  world  to  bender,”  said  Ev¬ 
elyn.  “  You  talk  like  a  book,  an’  I*know  ye  can  write 
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one  if  you  want  to ;  an’  somehow  I’ ve  sot  my  heart 
on  your  gittin’  that  hundred  dollars.  You’ve  only  to 
say  you  will,  an  you’ll  git  it ;  I’m  sure  on’t,”  and  she 
pointed  to  the  advertisement  of  a  Boston  publishing 
house,  offering  one  hundred  dollars  as  a  prize  to  the 
competitor  who  should  write  the  best  story  for  boys, 
the  prize  to  be  awarded  by  impartial  judges. 

“I’d  like  to  know  what’s  to  hender?”  again  asked 
Evelyn,  as  Agnes  looked  up  after  reading  the  notice. 
“  Here’s  language  bulgin’  out  your  eyes  big  as  plums 
back  of  each  on  ’em;  an’  as  for  boys,  nothin’  is  more 
surprisin’  than  the  knowledge  you  hev  on  ’em,  except 
the  pashunce  you  show  to  ’em.  An’  you  jest  write  that 
book.  Come,  now,  you’ll  try,  won’t  ye,  deary  ?  ”  in  the 
most  wheedling  tones.  “  My  heart  is  perfectly  sot  on 
it.” 

“  I  would  do  anything  in  my  power  that  your  heart 
was  set  on;  you  know  that,”  said  Agnes  warmly,  “but 
I  should  never  for  one  instant  feel  as  if  I  could  win 
this  hundred  dollars.  And  if  I  try  and  fail,  as  I’m 
almost  certain  to  do,  you  will  feel  worse,  Evelyn,  than 
if  I  hadn’ t  tried  at  all.” 

“Jest  you  try!”  said  Evelyn  oracularly,  steadying 
her  dancing  brown  eyes  into  a  measuring  look  fixed 
upon  Agnes.  “Bumps  don’t  lie,  nev-er.  Faces 
don’t  lie,  for  they  can’t,  no  matter  if  they  do  try;  an’ 
a  reelin'  heart  don’t  lie,  not  when  it’s  chock  full  an’  run- 
nin’  over  with  love  an’  sorrer.  Be  a  good  little  gal 
an’ try — jest  to  please  me,  won’t  ye?”  and  Evelyn, 
getting  up,  smoothed  back  Agnes’  hair  and  kissed  her 
forehead. 

Agnes  burst  into  tears.  It  was  a  little  thing,  a  lov¬ 
ing  thing,  for  the  toil-hardened  hand  to  do,  for  the  sim¬ 
ple,  honest  lips  to  express.  There  were  none  others 
to  caress  or  to  love  her  now,  and  this  fact,  with  the 
touch  and  action,  bringing  back  so  utterly  as  they  did 
the  caress  and  kiss  of  another,  —  alas!  how  far  back  in 
the  past ! — just  at  this  moment  were  more  than  Ag¬ 
nes’  overstrained  heart  could  receive  without  visible 
emotion. 

“  Anything  I  can  do  I  will  try  to  do,  to  please  you, 
Evelyn,”  she  said,  us  she  rose  to  go  in  to  her  child. 
Sleep  was  not  for  her  that  night.  The  uprooted  past, 
Mary  Ben’s  letter,  Evelyn’s  injunction,  her  own  aching 
heart  and  tumultuous  brain,  forbade  it.  But  she  slept 
late  into  the  morning.  Evelyn  amused  Vida  in  the 
kitchen,  “  shewed  ”  Jim  into  his  Sunday  clothes,  and 
walked  her  domain  on  tiptoe,  that  Agnes  might  sleep. 
She  appeared  at  last  with  a  perfectly  serene  face. 

“  Eivelyn,”  she  said  quietly,  “  I  will  write  the  l)oys’ 
book,  if  you  can  promise  me  one  thing :  that  you  won’t 
take  it  very  much  to  heart  if  I  don’t  get  the  prize.  It 
is  in  my  power  to  write  something,  but  it  may  be  far 
from  my  power  to  win  the  hundred  dollars.  If  you’ll 
promise  to  keep  this  in  qaind,  so  as  not  to  be  too  much 
disappointed,  I  will  try.” 

“  I’ll  promise  anything,  queeny,  if  you’ll  try,”  said 
the  conquering  Evelyn,  as  she  gave  the  final  Sabbath 
twist  to  a  corkscrew  curl  before  her  fifly-cent  looking- 
glass,  prior  to  settling  herself  for  her  Sunday  reading, 
consisting  of  her  hymn-book  and  Bible,  with  the  alma¬ 
nac  and  phrenological  tracts  interspersed  by  way  of 
condiments. 

Nothing  came  so  near  to  Agnes  as  the  life  of  a  boy. 
For  more  than  seven  years  she  lived  in  closest  sympa¬ 
thy  with  the  boy  nature.  It  had  no  fault,  no  need, 
that  she  did  not  know.  She  had  sympathized  with  her 
boy  in  everything,  from  his  yearning  for  a  “  a  good  lit¬ 


tle  bear,”  to  his  eager  questionings  of  the  heavenly 
mysteries  to  which  his  young  soul  so  soou  went  forth. 
Through  him  she  cared  for  all  living  boys.  When  she 
shut  herself  up  to  consider  them,  she  found  that  it  was 
not  the  impossible,  unnatural,  “  goody  ”  boy,  but  the 
every-day,  sinning,  much-suffering,  knocked-about,  de¬ 
nounced,  “  trounced,”  yet  ever  beloved  boy  of  the  hu¬ 
man  family,  whom  her  heart  yearned  over.  Was  she 
not  his  spontaneous  defender  and  saviour  from  a  little 
child  ?  Yes,  she  had  something  for  him !  a  story  of 
help  and  cheer  and  happiness  she  would  make  for  this 
boy,  wherever  on  the  earth  he  might  be,  and  in  her 
heart  dedicate  it  to  the  memory  of  her  own  lost  one, 
for  whose  sake  all  other  boys  had  grown  yet  more 
dear. 

Thus  in  the  little  log-house  in  the  northern  solitude, 
the  work  of  brain  and  heart  began.  Did  the  will  never 
falter?  the  heart  never  grow  weary?  Often.  How 
often,  only  they  cau  tell  who,  without  encouragement, 
without  cheer  from  any  assured  source,  shut  away  from 
every  exterior  prop,  resting  on  their  own  souls  alone, 
weave  on  to  completeness  the  web  of  thought  and  ex¬ 
perience  spun  from  the  brain  and  life,  perhaps  from  the 
very  life-blood  of  the  heart.  What  is  easier  than  to 
pass  judgment  on  the  work,  to  criticise  any  lack  of  fin¬ 
ish,  even  in  its  passage?  But  if  it  be  woven  of  the 
stuff  out  of  which  human  life  is  made,  it  is  never  lightly 
or  easily  done. 

Agnes  wrote  only  with  fulness  and  power  when  she 
forgot  what  she  was  doing.  Then  heart,  soul,  and 
brain  gave  of  their  overflow  without  effort  and  without 
stint.  But  the  moment  the  conscious  thought  came 
of  what  she  was  attempting,  all  assurance  of  touch  left 
her.  A  deep  distrust  of  her  powers,  a  sense  of  her 
own  temerity,  made  both  mind  and  hand  falter  and 
halt.  What  right  had  she  to  suppose,  because  she  had 
insight  in  her  soul  and  love  in  her  heart  to  respond  to 
the  need  of  the  every-day  boy,  that  ^he  had  also  the 
gift  to  embody  either  in  a  form  to  which  the  rather- 
hard-to-be-suited  little  mail  would  spontaneously  re¬ 
spond  ?  She  painted  the  truth,  then  was  afraid  of  it. 
She  would  attempt  to  hold  it  far  out  from  her  mental 
vision,  and  pronounce  judgment  upon  it  as  if  she  were 
a  disinterested  judge.  Nobody,  noliody  on  earth,  fit  to 
decide  upon  it,  would  say  that  was  just  the  fancy  or 
thing  to  put  in  a  story.  She  was  sure  of  it.  Her  soul 
was  brave,  her  mind  was  timid.  She  was  without  ex¬ 
perience.  She  had  never  won  success.  She  was  alone. 
The  world  was  wide  and  cold.  Could  she  ever  venture 
to  send  her  fledgling  out  into  it  adrift  ?  If  she  did, 
it  would  drop  and  die  for  lack  of  shelter  and  warmth. 
Where  in  all  the  world  was  the  hand  strong  and  true 
to  take  it  in,  care  for  it,  start  it  for  steady  though  lowly 
flight  ? 

Of  all  these  things  and  many  more  she  was  too 
keenly  conscious  for  her  work’s  good.  She  had  many 
despondent  days,  when  she  shut  up  her  portfolio  and 
locked  it  out  of  sight,  in  regret  and  humility  of  soul. 
That  the  beloved  image  of  her  little  hero  could  ever  be 
painted  by  her  hand  was  impossible;  of  that  she  felt 
certain.  It  remained  for  her  to  go  back  to  Miss  Buz- 
zill  and  her  bonnets;  she  could  make  a  bonnet,  a  pretty 
one;  she  had  proved  that;  but  to  make  the  word-por¬ 
trait  of  a  living  boy,  alive,  life-inspiring  as  well  as  life- 
destroying,  to  do  him  justice  was  beyond  her  power* 
On  the  whole  she  was  glad  she  had  learned  it  before 
she  had  proved  her  failure  by  demonstrated  defeat  in 
the  shape  of  a  publisher’s  pitilessly  polite  note  of  refusal 
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Nevertheless,  in  characteristic  defiance  of  her  fiats,  the 
boy  of  her  heart  was  often  too  much  for  her  wavering 
will.  In  spite  of  all  her  doubt  and  dread  as  to  how  he 
would  look  to  others  who  loved  him  not,  she  loved  him 
so  entirely,  and  saw  him  so  distinctly,  that  the  passion 
to  individualize  him,  to  paint  him  as  she  saw  him, 
would  overpower  all  the  menacing  thoughts  waiting  in 
ambush,  and  with  sure  but  delicate  strokes  the  image 
of  the  boy  traced  amid  all  his  environments  and  entan* 
glements  became  week  by  week  more  vividly  distinct. 
And  when  in  the  unconscious  glow  of  creation  she 
held  him  up  to  the  eyes  of  untutored  Evelyn,  who 
laughed  and  cried  over  him  with  equal  delight,  Agnes 
had  already  found  her  audience  and  tasted  the  only 
unalloyed  sweet  of  authorship. 

Thus  the  soul-child  grew  in  shade  and  sunshine, 
amid  laughter  and  tears.  He  had  attained  the  perfect 
stature  of  his  boyhood,  and  his  whole  story  was  told, 
before  Miss  Huzzill  returned  with  her  spring  goods 
from  Montreal.  The  very  day  that  Jim  Dare  carried 
the  precious  package  containing  his  story  in  his  inside 
pocket  through  the  woods  and  over  the  hills  to  the 
post-office  at  Dufferin,  Miss  Buzzill  herself  appeared  in 
the  door  of  the  log-house  at  the  Pinnacle.  She  came 
to  inquire  when  “  Madame  Darcy  ”  (as  she  was  called 
by  Evelyn’s  “quality  ”)  would  come  to  the  Corners  to 
make  ready  for  “  the  opening.”  Miss  Buzzill’s  orange- 
tinged  countenance  was  illuminated  by  a  bonnet  of  the 
brightest  canary.  She  said, “I  thought  I’d  give  ’em  at 
meetin’ jest  a  spec  of  what’s  cornin’.  None  of  yer  gay, 
dashin’  colors  for  me,  I  can  tell  ye.  What  I  will  hev 
is  a  plain,  stiddy  yaller.” 

(To  be  eODtinued.) 


FAR  FROM  THE  MADDING  CROWD. 

CHAPTER  XXXVIII.  RAIN  :  ONE  SOLITARY  MEETS 
ANOTHER. 

It  was  now  five  o’clock,  and  the  dawn  was  promising  to 
break  in  hues  of  drab  and  ash. 

The  air  changed  its  temperature  and  stirred  itself  more 
vigorously.  Cool,  elastic  breezes  coursed  in  transparent 
eddies  round  Oak’s  face,  'fhe  wind  shifted  yet  a  point 
or  two  and  blew  stronger.  In  ten  minutes  every  wind 
of  heaven  seemed  to  be  roaming  at  large.  Some  of  the 
thatching  on  the  wheat-stacks  was  now  whirled  fantasti¬ 
cally  alofl,  and  had  to  be  replaced  and  weighted  with  some 
rails  that  lay  near  at  hand.  This  done,  Oak  slaved  away 
again  at  the  barley.  A  huge  drop  of  rain  smote  his  face, 
the  wind  snarled  round  every  corner,  the  trees  rocked  to 
the  bases  of  their  trunks,  and  the  twigs  clashed  in  strife. 
Driving  in  spars  at  any  point  and  on  any  system  inch  by 
inch  he  covered  more  and  more  safely  from  ruin  this  dis¬ 
tracting  impersonation  of  seven  hundred  pounds.  The 
rain  came  on  in  earnest,  and  Oak  soon  felt  the  water  to  be 
tracking  cold  and  clammy  routes  down  his  back.  Ulti¬ 
mately  he  was  reduced  well-nigh  to  a  homogeneous  sop, 
and  a  decoction  of  his  person  trickled  down  and  stood  in  a 
pool  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder.  The  rain  stretched  obliquely 
through  the  dull  atmosphere  in  liquid  spines,  unbroken  in 
continuity  between  their  beginnings  in  the  clouds  and  their 
points  in  him. 

Oak  suddenly  remembered  that  eight  months  before  this 
time  he  had  been  fighting  against  fire  in  the  same  spot  as 
desperately  as  he  was  fighting  against  water  now  —  and  for 
a  futile  love  of  the  same  woman.  As  for  her  —  But  Oak 
was  generous  and  true,  and  dismissed  his  reflections. 

It  was  about  seven  o’clock  in  the  dark  leaden  morning 
when  Gabriel  came  down  from  the  last  stack,  and  thank¬ 
fully  exclaimed,  “  It  is  done  !  ”  He  was  drenched,  weary. 
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and  sad ;  and  yet  not  so  sad  as  drenched  and  weaiy,  for  he 
was  cheered  by  a  sense  of  success  in  a  good  cause. 

Faint  sounds  came  from  the  barn,  and  he  looked  that 
way.  Figures  came  singly  and  in  pairs  through  the  doors 
—  all  walking  awkwardly,  and  abashed,  save  the  foremost, 
who  wore  a  red  jacket,  and  advanced  with  his  hands  in  his 
pockets,  whistling.  The  others  shambled  after  with  a  con¬ 
science-stricken  air :  the  whole  procession  was  not  unlike 
Flaxman’s  group  of  the  suitors  tottering  on  towards  the  in¬ 
fernal  regions  under  the  conduct  of  Mercury.  The  gnarled 
shapes  passed  into  the  village,  Troy,  their  leader,  entering 
the  farm-house.  Not  a  single  one  of  them  had  turned  his 
face  to  the  ricks,  or  apparently  bestowed  one  thought  upon 
their  condition.  Soon  Oak  too  went  homeward,  by  a  dif- 
ferent  route  from  theirs.  In  front  of  him  against  the  wet, 
glazed  surface  of  the  lane  he  saw  a  person  walking  yet 
more  slowly  than  himself,  under  an  umbrella.  The  man 
turned  and  apparently  started  :  he  was  Boldwood. 

“  How  are  you  this  morning,  sir  ?  ”  said  Oak. 

“  Yes,  it  is  a  wet  day.  Oh,  I  am  well,  very  well  I  thank 
you  :  quite  well.” 

“  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,  sir.” 

Boldwood  seemed  to  awake  to  the  present  by  degrees. 
“  You  look  tired  and  ill.  Oak,”  he  said  then,  desultorily 
regarding  his  companion.  * 

“  I  am  tired.  You  look  strangely  altered,  sir.” 

“  I  ?  Not  a  bit  of  it ;  I  am  well  enough.  What  put  that 
into  your  head  ?  ” 

“  I  thought  you  didn’t  look  quite  so  topping  as  you  used 
to,  that  was  all.” 

“  Indeed,  then,  you  are  mistaken,”  said  Boldwood,  shortly. 
“  Nothing  hurts  me.  My  constitution  is  an  iron  one.” 

“  I’ve  been  working  hard  to  get  our  ricks  covered,  and 
was  barely  in  time.  Never  had  such  a  struggle  in  my  life. 
.  .  .  Yours  of  course  are  safe,  sir  ?  ” 

“  Oh  yes.”  Boldwood  added  after  an  interval  of  silence, 
“  What  did  you  ask.  Oak  ?  ” 

“  Your  ricks  are  all  covered  before  this  time?” 

“  No.” 

“  At  any  rate,  the  large  ones  upon  the  stone  staddles  ?  ” 

“  They  are  not.” 

“  Those  under  the  hedge  ?  ” 

“  No.  I  forgot  to  tell  the  thatcher  to  set  about  it.” 

“  Nor  the  little  one  by  the  stile  ?  ” 

“  Nor  the  little  one  by  the  stile.  I  overlooked  the  ricks 
this  year.” 

”  Then  not  a  tenth  of  your  corn  will  come  to  measure, 
sir.” 

“  Possibly  not.” 

“  Overlooked  them,”  repeated  Gabriel  slowly  to  himself. 
It  is  difficult  to  describe  the  intensely-  dramatic  effect  that 
announcement  had  upon  Oak  at  such  a  moment.  All  the 
night  he  had  been  feeling  that  the  neglect  he  was  laboring 
to  repair  was  abnormal  and  isolated  —  the  only  instance  of 
the  kind  within  the  circuit  of  the  country.  Yet  at  this 
very  time,  within  the  same  parish,  a  greater  waste  had 
been  going  on,  uncomplained  of  and  disregarded.  A  few 
months  earlier  Boldwood’s  forgetting  his  husbandry  would 
have  been  as  preposterous  an  idea  as  a  sailor  forgetting  he 
was  in  a  ship.  Oak  was  just  thinking  that  whatever  he 
himself  might  have  suffered  from  Bathsheba’s  marriage, 
here  was  a  man  who  had  suffered  more,  when  Boldwood 
spoke  in  a  changed  voice  —  that  of  one  who  yearned  to 
make  a  confidence  and  relieve  his  heart  bv  an  outpouring. 

“  Oak,  you  know  as  well  as  I  that  things  have  gone 
wrong  with  me  lately.  I  may  as  well  own  it.  I  was  going 
to  get  a  little  settled  in  life ;  but  in  some  way  my  plan  has 
come  to  nothing.” 

“  I  thought  my  mistress  would  have  married  you,”  said 
Gabriel,  not  knowing  enough  of  the  full  depths  of  Bold- 
wood’s  love  to  keep  silence  on  the  farmer’s  account,  and 
determined  not  to  evade  discipline  by  doing  so  on  his  own. 
“  However,  it  is  so  sometimes,  and  nothing  happens  that 
we  expect,”  he  added,  with  the  repose  of  a  man  whom  mis¬ 
fortune  had  inured  rather  than  subdued. 

“  I  dare  say  I  am  a  joke  about  the  parish,”  said  Bold¬ 
wood,  as  if  the  subject  came  irresistibly  to  his  tongue,  and 
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with  a  miserable  lightness  meant  to  express  his  indifier- 
ence. 

Oh  no :  I  don't  think  that.” 

“  But  the  real  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  there  was  not, 
as  some  fancy,  any  jilting  on  —  her  part.  No  engage¬ 
ment  ever  existed  between  me  and  Miss  Everdene.  Peo¬ 
ple  say  so,  but  it  is  untrue :  she  never  promised  me  1  ”  Bold- 
wood 'stood  still  now  and  turned  his  wild  face  to  Oak. 
«  Oh,  Gabriel,”  he  continued,  “  1  am  weak  and  foolish,  and 
I  don’t  know  what,  and  I  can’t  fend  off  my  miserable  grief  ! 
....  1  had  some  faint  belief  in  the  mercy  of  God  till  I 
lost  that  woman.  Yes,  He  prepared  a  gourd  to  shade  me, 
ind  like  the  prophet  I  thanked  Him  and  was  glad.  But  the 
next  day  He  prepared  a  worm  to  smite  the  gourd,  and 
wither  it ;  and  I  feel  it  is  better  to  die  than  to  live.” 

A  silence  followed.  Boldwood  aroused  himself  from  the 
momentary  mood  of  confidence  into  which  he  had  drifted, 
and  walked  on  again,  resuming  his  usual  reserve. 

“  No,  Gabriel,”  he  resumed  with  a  carelessness  which 
was  like  the  smile  on  the  countenance  of  a  skull  ;  “  it  was 
made  more  of  by  other  people  than  ever  it  was  by  us.  I  do 
feel  a  little  regret  occasionally,  but  no  woman  ever  bad 
power  over  me  for  any’  length  of  time.  Well,  good  morn¬ 
ing.  I  can  trust  you  not  to  mention  to  others  what  has 
passed  between  us  two  here.” 

(To  ba  contiDued. ) 


THE  WOODEN  WEDDING. 

“Of  course  Louison  must  come  home  for  the  wooden 
wedding,”  decided  the  whole  of  the  Gruhners  assembled 
in  full  family  conclave ;  the  said  family  conclave  being 
composed  of  Grandfather  and  Grandmother  Gruhner, 
Widow  Gruhner,  and  her  two  daughters,  Margot,  whose 
fifth  wedding-day  was  to  be  celebrated,  and  Gretchen,  the 
laughter-loving,  youngest  of  the  family.  Besides  whom 
were  present  Wilhelm  Raus,  Margot's  husband,  and  Hans, 
the  miller’s  son. 

“  Yes,  yes,  Fraulein  Louison  must  come  home  for  the 
wedding,  of  course,”  echoed  Hans. 

And  then  everybody  laughed.  First  of  all,  because  no 
one  in  the  world  but  Hans  would  have  dreamed  of  dignify¬ 
ing  little  Louison  Gruhner  with  so  imposing  a  title ;  and 
next,  because  poor  Hans  could  never  so  much  as  mention 
Louison’s  name,  titled  or  not,  without  causing  a  laugh  in 
the  family  circle.  His  admiration  for  that  young  person, 
freely  expressed  on  all  occasions  when  the  object  of  his 
affections  was  not  present,  and  bis  extreme  shyness  in 
her  society,  had  long  been  a  standing  joke  in  the  village 
of  Brushofen,  and  had  earned  for  him  the  nickname  of 
“  the  bashful  lover.” 

When  they  all  laughed,  Hans  blushed  a  very  furious 
and  unbecoming  red. 

“  Never  mind,  never  mind,  friend  Hans,”  said  Wilhelm, 
clapping  him  on  the  shoulder  encouragingly.  “  I  was  young 
once,  and  timid  too,  and  yet  thou  seest  I  took  the  bull  by 
the  horns  at  last ;  and  I  would  advise  thee  ”  — 

But  the  advice  was  drowned  in  a  chorus  of  laughter  and 
expostulations.  Margot,  perhaps  not  unnaturally,  objected 
to  be  compared  to  a  horned  bull ;  and  Wilhelm’s  timidity 
had  not  been  so  patent  to  the  world,  even  in  bis  young 
days,  as  to  have  made  much  impression  upon  it,  it  would 
seem. 

However,  it  was  quite  decided  that  Louison  was  to  come 
home. 

She  was  a  bright,  dark-eyed  girl  of  about  seventeen,  an 
orphan  niece  of  Widow  Gruhner,  and  the  bosom  friend  of 
her  cousin  Gretchen,  who  was  her  junior  by  a  few  months. 
Louison  lived,  as  a  rule,  with  some  distant  relatives,  who 
were  farmers,  a  few  miles  from  Konigsberg ;  but  her  holi¬ 
days,  somewhat  few  and  far  between,  were  always  spent  in 
the  Gruhners’  little  cottage,  which  from  her  childhood  had 
been  considered  as  her  real  home,  and  her  visits  to  Brush- 
fen  were  looked  forward  to  all  the  members  of  the 
family  with  great  pleasure.  It  was  now  almost  a  year 


since  she  had  been  to  see  them,  and  it  was  quite  impossible 
to  allow  the  grand  festivities  of  the  “  wooden  wediling  ”  to 
take  place  without  her.  So  after  a  somewhat  elaborate 
correspondence  between  the  Widow  Gruhner  and  Frau 
Liebe,  the  farmer’s  wife,  whose  right  hand  Louison  was,  a 
leave  of  a  fortnight  was  obtained,  and  the  day  was  fixed 
for  the  young  girl’s  arrival  at  Brushofen. 

Old  Gruhner,  accompanied  by  his  granddaughter, 
Gretchen,  went  to  meet  her  at  the  coach. 

“  Two  weeks,  two  whole  weeks,  my  Louison,”  cried 
Gretchen,  grasping  her  friend’s  hand  as  they  walked  to¬ 
gether  up  the  steep  cliff  path  that  led  to  the  cottage. 

“  Only  think  how  delightful  1  And  before  the  end  of  that 
time  tians  Steimer  will  have  asked  thee  to  marr}'  him,  and 
then  thou  wilt  stay  here  always,  and  live  in  the  pretty  new 
cottage  by  the  mill,  and  we  shall  never  part  with  thee 
again.” 

“  Come,  come,”  retorted  Louison,  “  how  dost  thou  know 
that  by  the  time  Hans  Steimer  pleases  to  say  *  Wilt 
thou '{ ’  I  shall  not  please  to  say  ‘  Nay  ’  ?  ” 

But  as  she  spoke  a  smile  curleil  the  corners  o^iier  pretty 
mouth,  and  her  eyes  sparkled,  all  hidden  though  they  were 
by  tbeir  long  lashes. 

‘‘Well,  well,  we  shall  see,”  returned  Gretchen,  wisely 
resolving  not  to  press  the  matter,  at  least  for  the  present. 

And  there  were  naturally  many  other  subjects  of  con¬ 
versation  interesting  to  the  family  party,  or  at  least  to  the 
women  portion  of  it:  many  questions  to  ask  and  be  an¬ 
swered,  many  friends  to  be  inquired  for  and  discussed. 

A  merry  and  talkative  group  were  they,  as  they  sat  to¬ 
gether  that  evening  at  work,  by  the  open  window  of  the 
cottage  kitchen.  It  seemed  as  though  they  could  never 
get  to  the  end  of  their  absorbing  topics  —  births,  marriages, 
deaths,  changes  of  one  kind  or  another,  rumors  of  what 
might  be,  or  might  have  been,  flirtations,  feuds  :  who  does 
not  know  the  thousand  and  one  elements  of  village  gossip? 
If  the  conversation  flagged  for  a  moment,  it  was  sure  to 
break  out  again  directly  with  an  “  Oh  I  what  do  you 
think  ?  ”  or  “  Have  you  heard  ?  ”  or  “  Do  tell  me.”  And 
then  on  the  tongues  would  go  again,  as  glibly  as  though 
not  a  word  had  been  spoken  for  hours. 

“  Oh  I  these  women,  these  women,”  grumbled  old  Grand¬ 
father  Gruhner.  “Just  listen  to  theravciick  clack,  click 
clacking,  for  all  the  world  like  a  flock  of  geese.  Set  five 
women  together,  and  some  mischief  will  ^  brewing,  one 
may  be  sure  of  that.”  And  yet,  in  spite  of  bis  protests,  it 
did  not  seem  that  the  old  man  had  really  any  very  strong 
aversion  himself  to  a  little  gossip,  since  he  hovered  about 
tbe  group,  pipe  in  mouth,  with  some  tenacity,  instead  of 
following  his  son-in-law,  Wilhelm,  to  the  garden,  where 
he  was  busy  digging  potatoes. 

The  forthcoming  festivities  of  the  wooilen  wedding,  and 
the  presents  which  were  expected  or  promised  for  the  oc¬ 
casion,  of  course  took  up  a  considerable  share  of  the  con¬ 
versation,  and  filled  up  tbe  pauses  of  village  scandal.  Tbe 
custom  of  giving  presents  of  a  special  kind  on  each  fifth 
anniversary  of  a  marriage  originated  in  America,  but  has 
been  largely  adopted  in  Germany.  On  the  fifth  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  wedding-day  all  the  gifts  must  be  of  woo<),  on 
tbe  tenth  of  tin,  on  the  fifteenth  of  china,  and  so  on  until 
the  silver,  the  twenty-fifth ;  the  golden,  the  fiftieth  ;  and  the 
diamond,  the  seldom-reached  seventy-fifth  year  of  wedlock, 
is  attained.  There  was  naturally  a  good  deal  of  arrange¬ 
ment  required,  and  some  anxiety  manifested  by  the  notable 
young  housewife  that  the  offerings  should  be  such  as  would 
give  satisfaction  alike  to  tbe  donor  and  the  recipients,  that 
rarest  of  all  cases  in  tbe  giving  and  receiving  of  presents. 
Possibly  Margot  had  never  heard  of  that  unhappy  bridal 
pair  whose  thoughtful  friends  provided  them  with  ten 
toast-racks  as  wedding  gifts.  But  experience  or  learning 
of  some  kind  bad  evidently  made  her  wise,  and  she  was 
resolved  that  no  mistake  of  such  a  kind  should  occur  in 
her  case.  Though  the  gifts  might  be  limited  in  kind,  as 
well  as  in  cost,  there  was  no  reason  why  they  should  not 
I  be  of  very  various  description.  At  least  so  it  would  seem 
from  the  list  which  she  counted  on  her  fingers,  more  than 
I  twice  over,  for  her  cousin’s  benefit,  and  which  included 
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among  other  things  an  arm-chair,  a  tea-caddy,  a  carved  I 
necklace,  a  picture  frame,  three  spoons,  a  brooch,  a  potato  I 
bow],  and  a  washing  tub.  I 

“  Ah,  by  the  bye,”  she  says,  rather  suddenly,  after  one  of 
those  dead  pauses  which  occur  even  in  the  most  animated 
conversations,  “  by  the  bye,  my  husband  tells  me  that  Hans 
Steimer  will  come  this  evening  to  ask  what  his  present  to 
me  shall  be.  I  must  decide.  What  dost  think,  grand¬ 
mother,  of  a  little  bracket  for  the  wall  that  would  just  hold 
the  best  Dutch  china  teapot?  ” 

“  I  think  that  would  be  capital,”  responds  the  old  lady. 

Meanwhile  a  look  of  intelligence  passes  between  the 
other  women.  I.K>ui8on,  who  is  sitting  close  by  Gretchen, 
works  away  very  steadily,  and  pretends  not  to  see  it. 

“  I  doubt  if  Aiargot’s  present  is  the  only  reason  for  Hans’ 
coming  up  to-night,”  says  Widow  Gruhner,  smiling  at  her 
niece. 

“  How  should  he  know  I  was  here  ?  ”  asks  poor  Louison, 
betraying  herself  unconsciously,  and  then  blushing  crimson 
to  the  very  tips  of  her  ears. 

There  is  a  general  laugh.  At  the  same  moment  Louison 
drops  the  needle  she  is  working  with,  and  goes  on  her 
knees  on  the  floor  to  find  it.  Suddenly  her  heart  beats 
tumultuously.  It  seems  to  have  flown  to  her  head,  and  to 
be  knocking  a  very  tattoo  on  her  brain ;  the  sound  of  a 
footstep,  of  a  well-known  voice,  has  reached  her  listening 
ears  long  before  the  others  are  conscious  of  it.  It  is  not 
a  very  musical  voice ;  it  does  not  belong  to  a  very  remark¬ 
able  or  specially  charming  }>erson.  Hans  is,  after  all,  but 
a  commonplace,  every-day  sort  of  young  man ;  but  yet  to 
the  little  girl  groping  about  in  the  twilight  after  the  missing 
needle  the  voice  has  a  charm  sweeter  than  any  other  on 
earth,  the  round  commonplace  face,  under  the  round 
shabby  hat,  has  a  radiance  and  beauty  no  other  face  will 
ever  equal  in  her  eyes.  After  all,  is  it  not  every-day  love 
which  makes  every-ilay  happiness  ? 

“  Canst  thou  not  find  that  needle  ?  "  asks  Gretchen  ;  and 
then,  looking  suddenly  up,  “  Why,  only  think,  Louison, 
here  is  Hans  !  ”  As  if  Louison  ba<l  not  known  that  an  age 
ago  1  “  Here  he  comes.  I  thought  so.  Get  up  —  or,  no, 

no,”  in  a  whisper,  “  stay  there,  and  we  will  pretend  thou 
hast  not  come ;  and  we  will  hear  what  he  says.” 

“  Well,  Hans,  thou  art  a  good  e.xample  of  the  old  prov¬ 
erb,  for  we  were  but  just  speaking  of  thee,”  says  Grand¬ 
father  Gruhner  as  the  young  man  approaches,  and  leans 
against  the  0|)en  window,  pipte  in  mouth. 

Gretchen  holds  her  work  spread  out  so  as  to  hide  kneel¬ 
ing  Louison.  Hans  bids  them  all  good  evening,  but  gazes 
round  the  small  room  somewhat  disconsolately,  seeking  for 
that  which  he  finds  not.  Oh  for  a  glimpse  of  a  small  plump 
figure  in  a  dark  serge  dress,  a  pair  of  bright  dark  eyes,  and 
coral  lips  that  part  to  show  a  row  of  pearly  teeth  I  sighs  the 
young  man  —  sighs,  and  blindly  curses  fate,  because  like 
many  another  foolish  mortal  he  cannot  see  a  yard  before 
his  face. 

“Ah,  Hans,  is  it  thou?”  says  laughing,  mischievous 
Gretchen.  “  Poor  Hans  I  I  am  sorry  for  thee  if  it  is  to  pay 
thy  respects  to  our  fair  cousin  thou  art  come.” 

“  What  folly  of  Gretchen,  to  be  sure  I  ”  grumbles  Mar¬ 
got  under  her  breath.  “  She  will  put  my  present  quite  out 
of  his  stupid  head,  and  we  all  know  that  is  what  he  has 
really  come  about.”  She  moves  quickly  from  her  seat  and 
whispers  to  her  mother.  An  idea  has  struck  her  that  after 
all  two  smaller  brackets,  one  for  each  side  of  the  chimney- 
piece,  would  be  better  than  one.  “  Dost  think  it  would  be 
too  much  to  ask  for  ?  ”  she  inquires  of  her  mother. 

But  the  good  widow  is  so  much  amused  with  the  small 
domestic  comedy  going  on  before  her,  that  she  can  scarcely 
ay  due  and  proper  attention  to  the  weighty  matter  of  the 
racket. 

As  for  Hans,  if  Margot  and  her  wooden  wedding  had 
ever  been  very  prominent  matters  of  interest  in  his  head, 
it  is  quite  clear  of  them  now.  At  the  present  moment  one 
idea  alone  possesses  the  young  lover. 

“  How  —  why  —  what  dost  thou  mean  ?  ”  he  stammers. 

“  Is  not  Fraulein  —  I  mean  she  —  is  she  not  coming  V  ” 

Louison  gives  Gretchen’s  dress  a  little  tremulous  pull. 


“  No,  indeed,  she  is  not,  my  poor  Hans.” 

The  smile  fades  suddenly  away  from  the  young  man’s 
face.  Gretchen  puts  on  a  very  long  face  too,  and  shakes 
her  head  dismally. 

“What  is  it,  Gretchen?  Don’t  keen  me  in  suspense. 
Has  anything  happened  to  her  ?  Is  sne  ill  ?  Is  she  — 
What ’s  the  good  of  making  mysteries  ?  Everybody  knows 
how  I  love  her,”  cries  Hans,  gaining  sudden  courage. 

“  Yes,  everybo<ly  except  Louison  herself,”  says  Gretchen. 
Another  tug  at  the  dress  —  an  imploring  tug  this  time. 
Louison  feels  her  situation  becoming  extremely  embarrass¬ 
ing.  But  Gretchen’s  tongue  is  not  so  easily  stopped.  The 
very  spirit  of  mischief  seems  to  have  taken  possession  of 
her.  “  Everybody  except  Louison  herself,”  she  repeats. 

“  Could  you  —  could  you  not  help  me  a  little  when  she 
comes  ?  ”  asks  Hans  in  an  undertone,  which  is  meant  for 
Gretchen’s  ear  alone,  but  which  reaches  several  other  pairs 
of  ears  besides. 

Gretchen  laughs.  “  Not  I.  Manage  thine  own  business, 
Master  Hans.  Besides,  did  I  not  tell  thee  that  she  is  not 
coming  ?  that,  in  short,  thou  art  a  day  after  the  fair  ?  ”  — 
a  vehement  pull  at  the  dress  —  “  that  there  are  attractions 
at  Konigsberg”  —  a  still  more  vehement  pull,  and  some¬ 
thing  like  a  groan  from  Hans  —  “  a  farmer,  you  must  kuow, 
young,  handsome,  and  rich  ”  — 

This  is  too  much.  Louison’s  patience  and  discretion 
alike  give  way.  She  scrambles  up  to  her  feet. 

“  Gretchen,  Gretchen,  how  can  you,  how  dare  you !  ” 
she  cries,  her  cheeks  all  aflame. 

Of  course  there  is  a  laugh  from  the  whole  circle.  As  for 
Hans,  at  the  first  sight  of  the  unexpected  apparition  his 
new-found  courage  suddenly  takes  flight,  and  he  with  it. 
When  they  look  round  for  him,  to  explain  matters,  he  is 
nowhere  to  be  seen.  Possibly  the  remembrance  of  his  late 
boldness  has  produced  a  reaction  ;  possibly  the  last  piece  of 
intelligence  about  the  handsome  young  farmer  at  Kdnigs- 
berg  has  proved  too  much  for  his  nerves  ;  or  possibly  he 
may  be  hurt  and  offended  at  the  little  trick  which  has  been 
played  upon  him.  This  is  the  fear  which  troubles  Lou¬ 
ison. 

“  Oh,  Gretchen,  Gretchen,  how  unkind,  to  be  sure ! 
AVho  would  have  dreamed  to  hear  thee  say  such  things  ?  ” 
she  cries. 

“  What  a  goose  art  thou  to  turn  a  little  innocent  bit  of 
fun  into  such  a  scene,  Louison  I  Why  didst  thou  not  stay 
quiet  ?  ” 

“  I  think  thou  wert  carrying  thy  nonsense  too  far, 
Gretchen,”  says  the  widow.  “  See,  thou  hast  vexed  Hans, 
and  made  Louison  cry.” 

“  And  he  will  think  it  is  all  true,”  sobs  Louison. 

“  Nay,  nay,  child,”  puts  in  the  old  grandmother,  consol¬ 
ingly,  “  never  fear.  It  will  all  come  right  in  time.  Most 
things  do,  if  we  will  only  have  patience.” 

“  He  will  know  that  it  was  all  Gretchen’s  nonsense,” 
suggests  the  old  grandfather.  “  I  will  go  and  see  if  I 
can  find  him  anywhere  about,  and  bring  him  in  to  thee.” 

“  No,  no,  grandfather,”  cries  the  little  maiden  between 
her  sobs.  “  It  is  all  my  own  fault.  Don’t  fetch  him. 
Don’t  go  after  him.  If  he  is  angry,  it  is  quite  right  — 
quite.  He  must  think  me  so  horrid,  so  bold.  He  must 
think  I  only  wanted  to  hear  him  say  ”  — 

“  He  loved  you.”  It  is  Gretchen,  half  mischievous  and 
half  repentant,  who  fills  up  the  blank. 

“  He  will  never  say  so  again,”  sobs  Louison. 

“  And  wouldst  thou  care  so  very,  very  much  if  he  did 
not  ?  Eh  ?  ”  a.sks  Gretchen.  Louison’s  face  is  hidden  in 
her  hands.  She  does  not  see  a  shadow  that  creeps  stealth¬ 
ily  every  moment  nearer  and  nearer  to  tbe  open  window. 
Gretchen  stan<l8  before  her.  “  Dost  thou  indeed  care  for 
him  so  much,  little  one  ?  ” 

Louison  does  not  look  up.  The  words  that  she  says  are 
not  many,  and  are  broken  with  sobs.  But,  few  or  many, 
they  are  to  the  purpose.  More  to  the  purpose  than  listen¬ 
ing  Hans  would  have  dared  to  hope  for  —  more  to  the 
purpose  than  he  would  ever  have  heard  had  he  not  played 
eavesdropper  in  his  turn. 

Before  they  are  fairly  out  of  her  mouth,  there  is  a  rustle 
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of  the  creeper  outside  the  house,  a  leap  through  the  win¬ 
dow,  and  before  Louison  can  turn  to  fly  she  is  caught, 
cawl,  held  fast,  in  a  pair  of  strong  young  arms.  What 
need  of  more  love-making  when  the  love  was  made  al¬ 
ready  V 

Louison  protests.  “  Oh !  it  was  mean,  unfair  of  thee, 
Ilans ;  1  could  not  have  believed  it,”  she  cries. 

But  she  dries  her  tears,  and  Ilans  helps  her. 

“  But  at  least  thou  wert  as  bad,”  Hans  retorts,  “  I 
never  could  have  believed  it  of  thee  either.” 

“  Then  1  suppose  we  must  forgive  one  another.” 

“  1  suppose  we  must  try.” 

An<l  bO  they  settle  it. 

And  very  soon  after  the  wooden  wedding  comes  another, 
where,  we  may  be  sure,  laughing  Gretchen.acts  the  part  of 
bridesmaid. 

“  ’T  was  all  thy  fault,”  Louison  says  to  her,  as  they  walk 
home. 

“  Entirely,”  echoes  Ilans.  “  I  never  should  have  thought 
of  such  a  thing  but  for  thee  and  thy  tricks.  But  I  forgive 
thee.” 

“  And  thou,  Louison  V  ”  asks  the  girl. 

“  Well,  I  will  see  how  Hans  behaves  in  the  future.  I 
will  tell  thee  on  —  on  the  day  of  my  wooden  wedding.” 
But  as  she  looks  up  into  her  young  husband’s  face  she 
does  not  seem  to  have  much  fear. 

“  Ah  I  talking  of  wooden  weddings,  thou  hast  quite  for¬ 
gotten  all  about  poor  Margot  and  her  bracket,”  says  Lou¬ 
ison. 

“  I  will  give  her  a  pair  instead  of  one,”  says  Hans. 

And  so  they  were  all  made  happy. 


A  WITCH  TRIAL  IN  THE  FOURTEENTH 
CENTURY. 

In  this  paper  we  intend  to  follow  the  course  which  the 
trial  actually  took.  Perhaps  it  would  be  possible  to  im¬ 
prove  the  story  it  tells  by  throwing  it  into  another  shape. 
But  it  is  also  possible  that  such  a  process  might  effectually 
destroy  its  value  as  an  illustration  of  manners  and  super¬ 
stition  five  hundred  years  ago. 

We  will  suppose  that  our  readers  have  paid  a  visit  to 
the  Chatelet  —  the  Old  Bailey  of  Paris  —  on  Saturday, 
the  30th  of  July,  1390.  Originally  erected  as  a  t6te  de 
pont,  to  cover  the  entrance  of  the  city  by  way  of  the 
Bridge  au  Change,  it  consisted  of  a  square  keep,  with  tur¬ 
rets  at  the  angles.  Through  its  centre,  straight  to  the 
bridge,  ran  a  narrow  passage,  with  heavy  gates  at  its  ex¬ 
tremities.  The  last  crumbling  remains  of  the  Ch&telet 
were  removed  in  1 792.  But  four  hundred  years  earlier, 
though  it  was  then  so  ancient  that  the  date  of  its  foun¬ 
dation  had  passed  out  of  memory,  it  was  still  formidable. 
Like  many  another  old  fortification,  the  course  of  time,  in 
removing  it  from  the  outskirts  of  the  city  to  the  centre, 
had  turned  it  into  a  prison.  Having  surveyed  its  massy 
walls  and  grim  old  battlements,  we  penetrate  through  a 
number  of  gloomy  corridors  to  the  Grihche,  or  woman’s 
cell.  It  is  a  low,  vaulted  chamber  of  considerable  extent 
—  dim,  damp,  and  unclean  exceedingly.  It  has  no  furni¬ 
ture  :  a  stone  bench  which,  runs  round  it  serves  as  a  seat 
by  day  and  a  couch  by  night.  And  yet  this  miserable 
lodging  must  be  paid  for,  at  the  rate  of  two  deniers  a  night, 
by  those  who  cannot  or  will  not  pay  a  great  deal  more  for 
accommodation  hardly  superior  elsewhere.  The  author¬ 
ities  do  not  provide  the  prisoners  with  food.  Of  this, 
however,  there  is  seldom  any  scarcity.  Commiseration  for 
the  captive  is  one  of  the  foremost  duties  inculcated  by 
mediaeval  religion,  and  the  bags  whiclubang  from  the  grat¬ 
ings  of  the  Ciiatelet  are  filled  daily  with  the  contributions 
of  the  charitable.  Besides,  it  is  so  common  for  the  con¬ 
scientious  to  traverse  the  city,  at  stated  times,  in  search  of 
alms  for  those  in  durance,  that  contemporary  satire  has 
seized  upon  the  practice  as  one  of  the  many  characteristics 
of  hypocrisy. 

The  prisoners  in  the  Grihche  are  variously  occupied. 


Some  exchange  blows,  for  here  not  only  do  they  quarrel, 
but  not  unfrequently  carry  their  contention  to  a  fatal  close. 
Some  merely  exchange  coarse  epithets.  Some  carouse,  for 
]  here  money  will  procure  anything.  And  some  —  yoke¬ 
fellows  in  ini(juity  these  —  arrange  their  defence,  and  dis¬ 
cuss  the  probabilities  of  conviction.  The  last  is  the  occu¬ 
pation  of  the  two  committed  on  the  charge  of  bewitching 
and  imisoning  Hainsellin  Planete  and  his  wife,  Agnesot,  of 
the  Rue  des  Fosses  St.  (iermain.  One  of  the  two,  Margot 
de  la  Barre,  aliwt  du  Coignet,  is  a  hard-featured,  deter¬ 
mined-looking  woman,  between  fifty  and  sixty,  who,  pre¬ 
vious  to  her  incarceration,  kept  a  tavern  of  no  good  repute 
in  the  Rue  Froidmantel,  a  street  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Louvre,  as  indeed  are  all  the  streets  mentioned  in  this 
trial.  The  o'her,  Marion  la  Droitiiriere,  aliax  I’Estallee,  is 
less  than  half  the  age  of  her  companion,  but  of  quite  an¬ 
other  exterior,  being  remarkably  tall  and  thin.  It  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  she  has  been  a  gaudy  bird  at  no  distant  date  ; 
but  imprisonment  has  stripped  off  ramrh  of  her  gay  plumage, 
and  sorely  bedraggled  the  rest.  She  is  by  profession  what 
we  would  term  “  an  unfortunate  ”  —  one  of  the  highest 
class,  however,  being  a  member  of  a  singular  body  attached 
to  the  F rench  court. 

The  jailers  appear,  and  Margot  is  led  up  to  the  hall  of 
judgment.  On  this  occasion  the  court  is  composed  of  the 
Provost  of  the  ChStelet,  his  lieutenant,  his  auditor,  the 
King’s  advocate,  and  six  other  personages  learned  in  the 
law,  termed  examiners.  The  preliminary  formalities  are 
gone  through  and  the  trial  begins.  Margot  is  questioned 
on  oath  respecting  her  former  life.  She  replies  that  she 
was  born  in  the  town  of  Beaune,  in  the  Gastenois ;  that 
for  many  a  year  she  had  led  a  vagabond  and  an  immoral 
life,  ”  sometimes  in  one  town,  sometimes  in  another,”  set¬ 
tling  eventually  in  the  Rue  Froidmantel.  We  may  add 
what  was  elicited  bit  by  bit  in  the  course  of  the  trial,  that 
during  the  latter  portion  of  her  career,  the  professions  of 
sorceress,  quack,  and  not  improbably  poisoner,  had  been 
conjoined  to  that  of  keeper  of  a  house  of  dubious  repute. 
Concerning  the  bewitchment  of  Planete  and  his  wife  she 
explains  that  the  man  was  an  old  acquaintance,  in  the 
habit  of  frequenting  her  tavern  with  I’Estallee,  his  amie, 
up  almost  to  the  day  of  his  marriage  —  an  event  which 
had  taken  place  but  a  few  weeks  previbus  to  the  trial. 
“  Immediately  after  the  wedding,”  she  goes  on  to  relate, 
“  I  was  informed  by  mutual  friends  that  Agnesot  was 
afflicted  with  a  disease  which  caused  her  brain  to  exude 
through  her  eyes,  nose,  and  mouth,  and  I  was  request*  d  to 
do  something  for  the  poor  woman.  Then  I  bethought  me 
I  of  a  certain  secret  which  my  mother  had  tauuht  me  in  my 
youth,  and  I  told  these  people  that,  with  God  to  aid,  I 
would  soon  relieve  her.  Taking  a  garland,  compose*!  of 
herbs  which  I  had  purchased  on  the  eve  of  St.  John  last 
past,  I  went  to  the  Rue  des  Fosses  St.  Germain.  On  the 
way  I  paused  to  gather  a  bunch  of  shepherd’s-purse,! 
which  I  saw  growing  near  the  hostelry  of  Alentjon,  close 
by  the  Louvre,  and  which  I  twined  in  the  garland  as  I 
went.  Admitted  to  the  bedside  of  Agnesot,  I  acquainted 
myself,  as  well  as  I  could,  with  her  malady.  Then  I  said 
to  her,  *  Mon  amie,  I  gave  you  no  garland  for  your  wed¬ 
ding-day,  but  I  give  you  one  now,  and  I  assure  you  that 
you  could  not  wear  a  better  one.  It  is  a  garland  to  un  be¬ 
witch  yourself,  or  any  other  person  upon  whom  a  spell  has 
been  laid,’  So  saying,  I  twined  the  garland  round  her 
head,  outside  her  cap.  Then  1  repeated  three  paters,  and 
as  many  aves,  and  crossed  her  in  the  name  of  the  Trinity. 
Afterwards  I  said,  ‘  Twice  have  I  cast  a  blight  upon  you, 
and  thrice  do  I  remove  it,  in  the  name  of  the  Trinity  I  ’  ” 
The  last  sentence  was  a  damning  admission. 

Concerning  Hainsellin,  she  told  that  some  days  preced¬ 
ing  her  visit  to  his  wife  he  had  called  at  her  tavern  to  re¬ 
quest  assistance  for  himself,  who  was  then  suffering  from 
“  fevers,”  and  that,  for  the  sake  of  old  acquaintance,  she 
had  furnished  him  with  a  charm  composed  of  shepherd’s- 
purse  wrapped  up  in  a  white  rag,  which  she  directed  him 

>  Ths  weed  named  was  a  noted  tnKTedleat  in  w'.teh  preparations.  Aware 
of  thi.i,  Margot  endeavored  to  give  its  appearance  in  her  garland  the  seeming 
of  accident. 
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to  carry  on  his  person,  promising  that  it  would  secure  his 
recovery  within  eleven  days. 

To  further  questions  she  replied  that  she  was  totally 
ignorant  of  the  art  of  witchcraft.  When  reminded  of  an 
admission  made  by  her  during  the  examination  preceding 
her  committal  for  trial,  she  denied,  in  the  strongest  manner, 
having  ever  said  that  she  knew  Agnesot  to  be  spellbound, 
or  having  made  any  remark  at  all  concerning  her,  save 
that,  within  three  or  four  days  of  putting  on  the  wreath,  a 
notable  change  would  take  place  in  her  health. 

Having  heard  all  that  Margot  thought  fit  to  state,  the 
judges  consulted  thereupon.  Then,  “  duly  considering  her 
former  life,  the  contradictions  between  her  various  state¬ 
ments,  the  suspicious  herbs  found  in  her  possession,  the 
absurdity  of  a  person  pretending  to  reverse  a  spell  who 
did  not  know  how  to  impose  it,  and  the  extraordinary  ad¬ 
mission  contained  in  her  version  of  the  formula  which  she 
had  used  when  placing  the  garland  on  the  bead  of  Agne¬ 
sot  they  decided  that,  in  the  interests  of  truth  and  jus¬ 
tice,  it  was  nece'fsary  to  put  her  to  the  question.” 

The  last  paragraph,  which  we  have  borrowed  pretty 
exactly  from  the  record,  seems  very  legal  and  logical.  But 
we  beg  to  assure  our  readers  that  it  meant  absolutely  noth¬ 
ing.  We  have  gone  over  nearly  a  hundred  reports  of  trials 
which  took  place  at  the  Cbdtelet  about  this  period,  without 
finding  a  single  instance  in  which  resort  was  not  had  to 
the  question. 

Margot  was  put  to  the  question  forthwith,  “  on  the  little 
bed  and  the  great  one,”  but  not  another  word  could  be 
drawn  from  her.  She  was  then  released,  chafed,  as  usual, 
in  the  kitchen,  and  then  relegated  to  her  cell.  So  far  she 
had  reason  to  consider  herself  safe.  There  was  no  decisive 
evidence  against  her.  She  thought  she  could  trust  her 
accomplice  to  keep  silence,  and  the  old  sinner  had  not  the 
smallest  doubt  concerning  her  own  firmness. 

On  Monday,  August  the  1st,  the  court  reassembled. 
There  were  present  six  members,  two  of  whom  bad  not 
appeared  at  the  former  sitting.  This  time  I’Estallee  was 
pr^uced  for  examination,  and  with  her  several  dumb  but 
rather  dangerous  witnesses,  consisting  of  one  or  two  dried 
herbs,  a  piece  of  moss,  and  a  lock  of  hair,  which  had  been 
found  in  her  box.  She,  too,  was  required  to  give  an  ac¬ 
count  of  her  former  life  in  the  first  instance.  The  moss, 
she  stated,  had  been  given  her  as  a  souvenir  by  a  former 
paramour,  an  English  squire,  who  had  gathered  it  with  his 
own  hands  by  the  brink  of  a  well  where,  according  to  tra¬ 
dition,  a  virgin  bad  been  beheaded.  It  was  supposed  to 
contain  certain  mystic  virtues,  and  in  return  therefor  she 
had  given  the  squire  a  lock  of  her  hair,  for  which  scarcely 
as  much  could  be  said.  One  would  have  thought  that  such 
a  token  was  hardly  of  the  kind  to  pass  between  people  like 
these ;  but  such  were  the  good  old  times. 

Concerning  Hainsellin,  I’Estallde  was  sufficiently  diffuse. 
She  declared  without  the  smallest  reserve,  or  regard  for 
womanly  or  legal  decorum,  and  to  the  very  beards  of  those 

most  potent,  grave,  and  reverend  signiors,”  that  she  had 
loved,  still  loved,  and  would  continue  to  love  him  better 
than  any  man  in  the  world,  and,  as  she  added  with  vehe¬ 
ment  passion,  ”  better  than  any  man  that  ever  could  be 
born  into  the  world.”  The  tuft  of  hair  was  his.  Once  on 
a  time  when  he  was  leaving  her,  as  she  thought,  far  too 
soon,  she  tried  to  arrest  him  in  a  playful  way.  She  seized 
bis  hood  by  one  of  the  corners :  he  pulled  against  her,  and 
thus  the  thing  was  tom  ofif,  and  witn  it  these  hairs.  He 
escaped  for  the  time ;  but  she  wrapped  up  the  hairs  in  the 
fragment  of  red  cloth,  and  put  the  packet  away  among  the 
things  which  she  valued  most. 

She  denied  that  she  had  ever  gathered  any  herbs  for 
magical  purposes,  or  that  she  had  ever  uttered  a  threat 
concerning  Hainsellin.  She  admitted  that  his  marriage 
had  grieved  her  exceedingly  —  more,  far  more,  than  any¬ 
thing  that  had  ever  before  befallen  her.  And  she  admitted 
having  said  that  he  would  have  reason  to  rue  the  day  — 
not  as  a  threat,  but  because  she  knew  full  well  that  never, 
never  more  would  he  find  any  woman  in  this  world  to  sac¬ 
rifice  herself  for  him  as  she  had  done.  This  was  all  that 
she  bad  to  say,  and  she  was  sent  back  to  her  cell. 
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The  court  was  by  this  time  increased  to  eleven  —  the 
five  fresh  members  probably  having  been  all  attracted  to 
the  Chfttelet  by  the  unusual  interest  whi<;b  the  trial  began 
to  assume.  A  good  deal  of  discussion  among  the  judtreg 
followed  the  departure  of  Marion.  Its  very  length  shows 
that  it  was  not  altogether  unfavorable  to  her.  In  the  end 
it  was  decided  that  she,  too,  should  be  put  to  the  torture, 
but  not  until  Margot  had  been  subjected  thereto  a  second 
time.  The  crone  therefore  was  summoned,  and  stretched 
on  the  rack.  But  the  stern  persuasions  of  the  small  bed 
and  the  great  one  had  not  the  smallest  effect  on  her  obsti- 
nao’.  So  ended  the  doings  of  the  day. 

There  was  no  court  on  Tuesday;  but  on  Wednesday, 
the  3d  of  August,  its  members  assembled  to  the  number 
of  seven,  and  Marion  was  led  before  it.  The  proceedings 
opened  with  a  little  “  scene.”  When  the  principal  tor¬ 
turer,  Oudin  de  Rochefort,  seized  the  woman  to  prepare 
her  for  the  iron  couch,  she  burst  from  his  grasp,  and  treated 
the  worshipful  magistrates  to  not  a  little  of  her  mind. 
She  warned  them,  with  suitable  gestures  and  interjections, 
to  “  mind  what  they  were  about  in  dealing  thus  with  a 
woman  of  good  fame.”  She  declared,  with  deep  earnest¬ 
ness,  that  she  was  entirely  ignorant  of  the  charges  brought 
against  her.  And  she  closed  as  neat  an  oration  as  was 
ever  delivered  under  such  circumstances,  with  an  appeal 
to  the  Court  of  Parliament. 

Such  an  ^peal,  even  from  such  lips,  was  not  to  be  dis¬ 
regarded.  The  work  of  torture  was  suspended,  and  notice 
of  the  appeal  was  transmitted  to  the  body  concerned, 
which,  as  it  happened,  was  sitting  at  that  moment.  The 
message  received  prompt  attention,  and  the  messengers  — 
the  honorable  and  learned  Master  Pierre  Lesclot,  and  the 
merely  learned  Master  Guillaume  Porel,  both  members 
of  the  Court  of  Parliament,  as  well  as  of  the  Court  of  the 
Chfttelet  —  were  sent  back  on  the  instant,  with  full  powers 
to  decide  as  to  the  validity  of  the  appeal.  So  quickly  was 
all  this  done,  that  the  examination  was  resumed  and  carried 
through  the  remainder  of  the  stage  that  same  day.  Clearly 
old  French  law  had  not  yet  put  on  those  tedious  forms  of 
which  Hamlet  complains  so  bitterly. 

Her  appeal  being  disallowed,  Marion  was  placed  on  the 
rack  —  but  no  further  confession  could  be  drawn  from  her. 
She  was  then  removed,  and  Margot  was  brought  up  from 
the  Grihche,  and  tortured  for  the  third  time.  The  old 
tavern-keeper,  however,  proved  no  more  yielding  than 
heretofore,  and  the  court  adjourned. 

The  next  day  I'Estallde  was  ordered  to  be  questioned 
by  water.  This  torture  was  much  the  same  in  1390  as 
when  it  was  witnessed  by  Evelyn,  in  the  same  place,  in 
1651.  Here,  according  to  the  diarist  of  Say’s  Court,  the 
wrists  of  the  malefactor  were  bound  with  a  strong  rope,  or 
small  cable,  to  an  iron  ring  in  the  wall,  about  four  feet 
from  the  floor.  Then  his  feet  were  fastened  with  another 
cable  “  about  five  foot  farther  than  his  utmost  length,  to 
another  ring  on  the  floor  of  the  room.  Thus  suspended, 
yet  lying  but  aslant,  they  slid  an  horse  of  wood  under  the 
rope  that  bound  his  feet,  which  so  exceedingly  stiffened  it, 
as  served  the  fellow's  joints  in  miserable  sort,  drawing 
him  out  at  length  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  he  having 
only  a  pair  of  linen  drawers  on  his  naked  body.  Then 
they  questioned,  which  not  confessing,  they  put  a  higher 
horse  under  the  rope,  to  increase  the  torture  and  extension. 
In  this  agony,  confessing  nothing,  the  executioner  with  a 
horn  —  just  such  as  they  drench  horses  with  —  stuck  the 
end  of  it  into  his  mouth,  and  poured  the  quantity  of  two 
buckets  of  water  down  his  throat  and  over  him,  which  so 
prodigiously  swelled  him,  as  would  have  pitied  and  af¬ 
frighted  any  one  to  see.  ...  It  represented  to  me  the 
intolerable  sufferings  which  our  Blessed  Saviour  must 
needs  undergo  when  llis  body  was  hanging  with  all  its 
weight  upon  the  Cross.”  The  torture  thus  faithfully  de¬ 
scribed  was  so  terrible  that  few  ever  endured  it  beyond 
the  first  stage,  and  so  it  happened  in  this  instance.  Before 
a  single  drop  of  water  could  be  poured  upon  her  Marion 
was  vanquished  by  her  sufferings,  and  entreated  to  be 
released,  promising  to  tell  all.  Her  desire  was  complied 
with.  “  TTien,”  writes  the  greffier,  with  nauseous  affects- 
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tion  of  mildaess,  “  without  the  slightest  constraint  of  the 
gehenne,”  —  the  appropriate  name  by  which  judicial  tor¬ 
ture  was  known,  —  “  she  confessed  all  that  she  had  ever 
practised  of  philtre  or  witchcraft.” 

Four  months,  or  thereabouts,  before,  she  and  Marion  la 
Dayme,  a  Fleming,  and  a  daughter  of  sin  like  herself, 
“being  together  drinking  and  discoursing  of  their  lovers,” 
the,  I’Estallee,  held  forth  in  praise  of  Hainsellin  as  the 
dearest,  tencierest,  most  lovable  sweetheart  in  the  world. 
La  Dayme  was  equally  warm  in  eulogizing  one  Jehan  de 
Savoy,  who  held  the  honorable  post  of  tailor  to  the 
Duchess  of  Touraine.  As  thus  they  conversed,  the  Flem¬ 
ing  communicated  a  secret  whereby  a  lover  might  be  made 
more  loving.  The  grelBer  has  given  it  at  full  length,  and 
like  other  such  secrets  it  is  perfectly  vile  and  disgusting. 
But  I'Estallde  was  a  daughter  of  sin,  and  besides  infatuated 
to  insanity  with  Hainsellin.  She  therefore  put  it  immedi¬ 
ately  in  practice,  though  with  the  utmost  fairness,  since 
she  applied  it  to  herself  also.  Thus  she  gave  good  proof 
of  the  excess  of  passion  that  possessed  her  —  %  desiring 
to  render  it  still  more  excessive.  The  utter  worthlessness 
of  the  stutf  was  soon  apparent.  In  a  day  or  two  it  came 
to  her  knowledge  that  Hainsellin  was  atiianced  to  another ; 
and  worse  still,  that  the  wedding-day  was  at  hand.  Then 
she  hastened  to  la  Barre  —  the  prime  confidante  of  this, 
the  amour  of  her  life  —  in  a  state  of  frenzy.  The  hag 
attempted  to  soothe  her  with  old  saws,  dwelling  especially 
on  one  which  said  that  no  good  ever  came  of  a  marriage 
between  two  ribalds,!  from  which  it  would  seem  that 
Hainsellin  had  promised  to  wed  his  amie.  As  usual,  wise 
saw  failed  to  curb  wild  passion,  and  the  tavern-keeper  was 
compelled  to  resort  to  another  device.  Binding  the  furious 
woman  by  oath  on  oath  never  to  breathe  a  syllable  of 
the  secret  about  to  be  disclosed,  she  whispered  that  she 
was  well  acquainted  with  an  art  greatly  dreaded  in  those 
strange  times.  She  went  on  to  mutter  that  she  was  willing 
to  exercise  it  in  Marion’s  favor,  somewhat  in  pity,  but  more 
in  friendship,  and,  as  it  proved,  a  little  for  reward.  Be¬ 
fore,  however,  proceeding  to  such  an  extremity,  Margot 
advised  her  client  to  try  a  moile  of  recalling  truant  lovers 
to  their  allegiance,  which,  as  she  asseverated,  she  had 
never  known  to  fail.  It  consisted  of  a  powder,  absurdly 
composed,  part  of  which  was  to  be  mixed  with  wine,  and 
part  wrapt  up  in  a  down  pillow.  Of  the  wine  the  lovers 
were  to  partake.  As  to  the  pillow,  it  was  to  be  reserved 
for  Hainsellin’s  use  alone,  for  the  touch  of  a  female  cheek 
would  quite  dispel  its  virtues.  L’Estall^e  observed  the 
directions  very  exactly.  And  Hainsellin  gave  her  full 
opportunity :  for,  with  utterable  meanness,  this  consum¬ 
mate  sneak  kept  up  his  acquaintance  with  the  ribald  to 
the  very  last.  “  But,”  sighed  the  impassioned  girl,  “  this 
philtre  proved  as  useless  as  the  other.  I  saw  very  clearly 
that  Hainsellin  loved  just  as  ever,  and  not  a  particle  more 
fondly.” 

Then  I’Estallde  went  on  to  speak  of  the  wreath  —  or 
rather  wreaths,  for  there  had  been  two.  Visiting  the 
market  on  the  eve  of  St.  John  to  purchase  some  roses 
(Toultre  mer,  and  some  other  flowers,  “  wherewith  to  deco¬ 
rate  her  person,  as  was  the  custom  of  young  women  at  that 
season,”  she  bought,  among  the  rest,  a  bunch  of  that  weed 
of  dark  repute,  shepherd's-purse.  On  her  return  from  the 
market  she  called,  as  usual,  at  the-  tavern.  Then  Margot 
observed  the  shepherd’s-purse,  and  said  that,  by  its  means, 
she  could  work  in  such  form  as  should  cause  Hainsellin  to 
abandon  the  wife  he  was  about  to  wed,  and  return  to 
Marion.  The  weed  we  need  hardly  say  at  once  changed 
bands,  and  a  bargain  was  struck.  The  beldame  promised 
to  weave  the  shepherd’s-purse  into  two  garlands,  one  for 
the  bridegroom  and  the  other  for  the  bride,  which  would 
certainly  eflect  the  purpose  which  I’Estall^e  had  so  much 
at  heart. 

At  last  arrived  the  week  preceding  Hainsellin’s  wedding. 
It  was  fixed  for  the  Sunday,  and  on  the  Thursday  or 
Friday  before,  she  could  not  well  remember  which,  Marion 
called  on  her  friend.  Margot  bade  her  hope  on,  repeated 

‘  “  Peu  de  gents  ont  eapousi  des  emles,  (lui  ne  s’en  lojent  repentb.”  — 
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her  promise  respecting  the  garlands,  renewed  the  oaths  to 
secrecy  of  the  unhappy  ribald,  and  imposed  another  to  the 
eflect  that  she  would  bring  as  many  customers  as  she  could 
to  the  tavern.  Then  she  whispered  that  the  garlands 
would  be  ready  on  the  Sunday,  when  Marion  would  receive 
them,  along  with  ample  directions  for  their  use. 

Here,  as  often  in  the  course  of  this  report,  the  dull,  dry 
greilier  becomes  a  most  attractive  .story-teller.  It  is  unin¬ 
tentionally  indeed;  he  merely  gives  the  more  important 
items  of  the  evidence  in  the  usual  matter-of-fact  style  of 
such  people.  But  the  details,  like  all  those  into  which 
human  feeling  enters  deeply,  possess  an  interest  of  their 
own  which  needs  no  aid  from  the  artifices  of  style. 

The  confession  went  on  to  relate  how  on  the  morning 
of  the  Sunday,  when  her  amie  was  to  wed,  Marion  rose 
early ;  bow,  sitting  sadly  by  her  lattice,  she  saw  Hain¬ 
sellin  pass,  and  saluted  him ;  how,  when  the  marriage 
hour  drew  nigh,  she  felt  constrained  to  go  and  witness  the 
procession  on  its  way  to  church ;  how  she  followed  it 
thither,  and  remained,  with  what  feeling  we  shall  not 
attempt  to  guess,  until  the  ceremony  was  over ;  how, 
when  it  was  over,  she  stepped  forward  before  the  company, 
with  that  stoicism  which  intensest  passion  can  so  strangely 
assume,  and  saluted  the  pair,  “  bien  et  doucement  ”  ;  how 
afterwards  she  accompanied  the  party  back  to  the  hostelry 
of  Alen9on,  where  it  was  to  spend  the  day  in  revelry ; 
and  how,  quitting  it  at  the  door  of  the  hostelry,  she  re¬ 
turned  to  her  lonely  chamber. 

To  Marion  that  day  was  emphatically  the  day  of  dark¬ 
ness  which,  according  to  Old-World  superstition,  everybody 
is  compelled  to  undergo  at  least  once  in  life;  a  miserable 
day,  a  terrible  day,  a  day  of  impotent  fury,  hopeless  sorrow, 
and  withering  remorse,  every  one  of  whose  incidents  burns 
its  impression  deep  into  the  memory. 

In  her  chamber  i’Estallde  remained  for  hours,  brood¬ 
ing  over  guilty  woes,  and  writhing  under  the  lashes  of  the 
Furies.  There,  in  the  very  focus  of  human  suffering,  she 
sat,  the  realization  of  the  picture  so  powerfully  painted  in 
the  “  Giaour  ”  :  — 

Darkness  above,  despair  beneath, 

Around  her  flame,  within  her  death. 

“  Two  hours  after  midday  ”  she  betBought  her  of  the 
promise  of  la  Barre,  and  hurried  to  the  Rue  Froidmantel, 
where  she  conducted  herself  as  one  possessed,  wringing 
her  hands,  gesturing  wildly,  rending  her  hair  and  her  gar¬ 
ments,  and  sending  forth  fierce  complaints  which  were  not 
altogether  without  foundation.  From  the  evidence  it 
appears  that  Hainsellin  dealt  with  her  as  such  scoundrels 
deal  with  such  women.  He  had  used  her  money  as  un¬ 
scrupulously  as  her  affections.  He  was  even  indebted  to 
her  lor  his  life.  In  a  dangerous  illness,  wherein  he  had  no 
one  else  to  look  to  and  no  other  shelter  for  his  head,  she 
had  conveyed  him  to  her  lodging  and  nursed  him  herself 
carefully  and  tenderly  back  to  health.  Poor  I’Estallde  I 
wicked  she  was,  and  immoral  in  the  extreme,  but  still 
thoroughly  devoted  and  self-sacrificing,  excellent  in  that 
which  makes  the  most  excellent  quality  of  woman ;  who 
does  not  pity  her  ? 

Having  subsided  into  something  like  composure,  Marion 
was  again  sworn  to  secrecy  by  the  beldame,  and  the  gar¬ 
lands  were  produced.  “  Holding  them  in  her  left  band,” 
narrated  the  unfortunate,  “  she  crossed  them  with  her 
right,  while  she  muttered  over  them  some  words  too  low 
for  me  to  hear.  Then  she  handed  them  to  me  with  these 
directions  :  *  Go  to  the  hostelry  where  the  marriage  feast 
is  held,  and  when  you  see  the  married  couple  join  in  the 
dance,  make  some  excuse  —  such  as  stooping  to  tie  your 
shoe,  or  to  pick  up  something  you  have  dropped  —  which 
will  enable  you  to  place  the  garlands  in  their  way  without 
exciting  attention.  If  you  so  manage  that  they  shall  tread 
upon  them,  I  promise  you  that  your  wish  shall  be  accom¬ 
plished.’  ” 

Here,  as  Marion  asserted,  she  was  seized  with  a  scruple. 
She,  whose  life  was  one  round  of  mortal  sin,  actually 
shrank  from  imperilling  her  precious  soul  by  following  the 
instructions  of  ue  ogress.  That  the  scruple  was  real  we 
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do  not  doubt ;  over  and  over  again  have  we  witnessed  the 
like.  But  when  Margot  answered  her  that  the  garlands 
were,  and  would  remain,  perfectly  harmless  to  every  one 
but  the  bridegroom  and  the  bride,  her  scruples  evaporated, 
and  she  consented  to  go  through  with  the  sorcery. 

Concealing  the  things  beneath  her  dress,  Marion  hast¬ 
ened  to  the  festive  scene.  There  she  found  the  company 
footing  it  with  plebeian  vigor.  And  there,  thanks  to  the 
easy  manners  of  the  period,  she  found  no  difficulty  in  join¬ 
ing  the  dance,  having  a  partner  whom  the  greffier  has 
not  forgotten  to  describe  with  excruciating  precision  as 
one-eyed  Thomas,  a  familiar  servant  of  the  Duke  of  Tou- 
raine.  And  here  we  must  pause  to  protest  against  that 
habit  peculiar  to  the  law,  which  will  persist  in  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  trial  of  a  thorough-paced  scoundrel,  to  con¬ 
sign  to  immortality  all  the  more  unpleasant  peculiarities  of 
respectable  people. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening, Marion  managed  to  deposit 
her  garlands.  Having  no  further  business  there,  she  went 
home  to  supper ;  and  after  8up|>er  she  hastened  to  the  tav¬ 
ern  to  report  progress  and  be  again  assured  of  success. 

The  ^ionday  and  Tuesday  following  “  the  unfortunate  ” 
spent  in  an  excursion  to  Monmartre.  There  some  gossip 
respecting  the  newly  married  led  her  to  think  that  the 
spell  had  failed.  She  returned,  therefore,  to  Paris  ex¬ 
ceedingly  downcast,  to  be  reassured  by  a  report  —  a  true 
one,  as  it  happened  —  that  hride  and  bridegroom  were  ill, 
the  latter  alarmingly.  This,  with  the  addition  of  a  conver¬ 
sation  in  which  the  ogress  continued  to  laud  her  nostrums 
and  to  encourage  the  hopes  of  her  dupe,  was  the  end  of  this 
unparalleled  confession. 

Margot  was  confronted  with  Marion,  whose  depositions 
were  read  over  to  her.  To  everything  contained  therein 
the  crone  gave  the  most  unqualified  contradiction.  “  And 
sa\  ing  and  affirming  upon  her  oath  that  the  deponent  had 
lied  most  maliciously  and  foully,  she  challenged  the  said 
Marion  to  single  combat,  and  threw  down  her  gage.” 

Here  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  peculiar  form  of  trial 
termed  by  battle  was  then  in  full  swing.  Not  quite  four 
years  before,  ail  Paris  had  witnessed  the  celebrated  duel 
between  Carouge  and  Legris;  and  though  it  was  usual  for 
women  who  challenged,  or  accepted  challenge,  to  appear  in 
the  lists  by  deputy,  they  were  at  full  liberty,  as  many  in¬ 
stances  show,  to  refuse  championship,  and  do  battle  in 


stances  show,  to  refuse  championship,  and  do  battle  in 
person. 

In  this  instance  the  duel  was  at  once  refused.  Then 
Margot  attempted  to  prove  an  alibi  with  respect  to  the 
events  which  told  most  heavily  against  her,  but  managed 
merely  to  elicit  further  proof  thereof.  This,  however,  was 
not  yet  considered  convincing  ;  and,  to  procure  what  was 
needed,  it  was  determined  to  torture  both  the  prisoners 
once  more.  They  began  with  Marion,  who  adhere<l  to  her 
last  confession.  She,  therefore,  was  soon  released  from  the 
rack,  which  closed  the  pro<;eeding8  for  that  day. 

On  Saturday  the  pri^oner8  were  reexamined.  Marion 
confirmed  her  confession,  and  attributed  her  early  denials 
to  the  oaths  which  the  ogress  had  induced  Ler  to  take,  and 
also  to  the  persuasions  of  the  latter  during  their  confine¬ 
ment  together.  She  added  that  her  tortured  and  weakened 
limbs  had  given  her  good  cause  to  regret  her  obstinacy. 

Margot  was  now  ordered  to  be  questioned  by  water  ;  and 
here,  like  her  predecessor,  she  gave  way  before  a  single 
drop  of  the  fluid  could  be  employed.  Her  confession  was 
as  ample  as  could  be  desired  ;  it  was  in  great  part  a  reca¬ 
pitulation  of  that  of  I’Estallee.  What  was  new  therein  re¬ 
ferred  exclusively  to  matters  of  sorcery,  and  ran  as  follows  : 
When  about  to  deliver  the  garland  to  Marion,  she  de 
scribed  herself  as  calling  up  the  demon  in  these  words : 
“  Enemy,  I  conjure  thee,  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of 
the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  thou  come  hither  to 
me  1  ”  “  Then,”  said  she,  “  I  made  a  third  and  smaller 
garland,  which  I  threw  on  a  bench  behind  me.  Immedi¬ 
ately  afterwards,  when  I  was  about  to  cross  the  larger  gar¬ 
land,  I  saw,  at  my  elbow,  an  enemy  of  the  form  and  fash¬ 
ion  of  the  enemies  who  appear  in  the  passion  plays,  with 
the  exception  that  this  one  had  no  horns.  He  asked  what 
I  wanted  with  him.  I  replied,  *  I  give  you  yonder  garland 


on  condition  that  you  plague  Hainsellin  and  his  wife  in 
such  a  way  that  Marion  shall  have  full  reparation  for  the 
wrongs  they  have  done  her.’  Then  the  enemy  departed, 
hearing  with  him  the  little  garland.  I  saw  him  fly  oat 
through  a  window  that  was  open  in  the  chamber,  with  a 
noise  like  a  whirlwind,  and  I  was  much  afraid.” 

Being  questioned  still  further  of  the  invocation  of  fiends, 
—  a  matter  concerning  which  the  judges  displayed  an  ex. 
tremely  puerile  curiosity,  —  she  replied  by  relating  a  cir¬ 
cumstance  which  had  occurred  some  twenty-four  years  be¬ 
fore.  “  Being  in  the  fields  under  Montmartre,  with  a 
daughter  of  sin  like  myself,  we  began  to  tell  of  our  lovers. 
Then  this  girl,  who  was  a  Fleming,  but  whose  name  I  have 
forgotten,  taught  me  how  to  invoke  the  devil.  And  then 
and  there  did  I  invoke  him  as  she  instructed,  crying  out, 
‘  Devil,  guard  and  aid  me  and  my  lover  (whom  I  named), 
so  that  he  may  never  love  any  but  myself  I  ’ '  When  1  had 
spoken,  somebody,  whom  I  could  not  see,  replied,  and  in 
my  terror  I  ran  and  hid  myself  in  a  little  hut  that  we  had 
constructed  with  turf  and  brambles.” 

Concerning  the  Satanic  portion  of  the  old  tavern-keeper’s 
confession,  it  is  but  right  to  remark  that  her  judges  had 
evidently  made  up  their  minds  that  something  of  the  kind 
must  have  occurred,  and  that  they  were  as  evidently  de¬ 
termined  to  tear  that  something  from  her  lips,  even  though 
they  should  rack  her  asunder  in  the  process.  The  victim 
of  her  own  cunning  and  sordidness  saw  clearly  that  her 
fate  was  decided,  and,  to  preserve  her  wretched  limbr.  from 
unnecessary  suflering,  she  concocted  the  stories  whose  out¬ 
lines  we  have  given. 

On  Sunday,  Margot  was  reexamined  alone;  and  on 
Monday,  in  company  with  Marion.  She  was  found  to  ad¬ 
here  steadily  to  her  confession ;  nor  did  her  companion  re¬ 
call  aught  that  she  had  said. 

Finally,  on  Thursday,  the  9th  of  August,  the  pair  were 
brought  up  for  judgment.  The  court  was  a  full  one,  num¬ 
bering  full  twenty  members.  They  were  unanimous  in 
condemning  la  Barre  to  be  exposed  in  the  pillory,  and  then 
burned  as  a  witch.  With  respect  to  I’Estallde,  there  was 
a  difference  of  opinion.  Five  of  her  judges  would  fain  have 
substituted  banishment  for  the  fatal  penalty ;  but,  as  three 
fourths  of  the  assembled  sages  voted  for  death,  the  merci¬ 
ful  intentions  of  the  minority  were  frustrated.  The  sen¬ 
tence  was  executed  on  the  instant.  Years  had  yet  to 
elapse  before  the  exertions  of  a  great  |)enitent,  who  in  his 
d.ay  had  been  a  mighty  sinner,  Pierre  Craon,  could  succeed 
in  procuring  for  criminals  condemned  to  death  the  solace 
offered  by  religion.  The  two,  therefore,  were  hurried  from 
the  judgment-hall  to  the  pillory,  and  thence  to  the  stake 
and  their  long  account,  — 


Unhouscled,  unanointed,  unaneled : 

No  reckoning  made, 

With  all  their  imperfections  on  their  head. 


As  to  Hainsellin  Planete,  who  repaid  the  sacrifices  and 
rid  himself  of  the  importunities  of  a  devoted  mistress  by 
doing  her  to  death,  no  further  mention  is  made  of  him. 


HUXLEY’S  ADDRESS 


BEKOUE  THE  IIKITISH  AS.'^OCIATIOX  AT  ItEI.F.VST  (TUES- 
PAY,  AITGUST  2.),  1874). 


I  SHALL  go  no  further  back  than  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury,  and  the  observations  which  I  shall  have  to  offer  you 
will  be  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  biological  science  of 
the  time  between  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  and  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  centuries.  I  propose  to  show  what  great 
ideas  in  biological  science  took  their  origin  at  that  time,  in 
what  manner  the  speculations  then  originated  have  been 
developed,  and  in  what  relation  they  stand  to  what  is  now 
understood  to  be  the  body  of  scientific  biological  truth. 
The  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  is  one  of  the  great 
epochs  of  biological  science.  It  was  at  that  time  that  an 
idea  arose  that  vital  phenomena,  like  all  other  phenomena 
of  the  physical  world,  are  capable  of  mechanical  explana- 
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tion,  that  they  are  reducible  to  law  and  order,  and  that  the 
study  of  biology  is  an  application  of  the  great  science  of 
physics  and  chemistry.  Harvey  was  the  first  clearly  to 
explain  the  mechanism  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and 
by  that  remarkable  discovery  of  his  he  laid  the  foundation 
of  a  scientific  theory  of  the  larger  part  of  the  processes  of 
living  beings  —  those  processes  in  fact  which  we  now  call 
processes  of  sustentation  —  and  by  his  studies  of  develop¬ 
ment  he  first  laid  the  foundation  of  a  scientific  knowledge 
of  reproduction.  But  besides  these  great  powers  of  living 
beings  there  remains  another  class  of  functions,  those  of 
the  nervous  system ,  with  which  Harvey  did  not  grapple. 
It  was  indeed  left  for  a  contemporary  of  his.  Rend  Des¬ 
cartes,  to  play  a  part  in  relation  to  the  phenomena  of  the 
nervous  system  which  is  precisely  eijual  in  value  to  that 
Harvey  played  in  regard  to  the  circutition.  You  must  rec¬ 
ollect  that  this  man  Descartes  was  not  merely,  as  some  had 
been,  a  happy  speculator.  He  was  a  working  anatomist 
and  physiologist,  conversant  with  all  the  anatomical  and 
physiological  Taw  of  his  time.  A  most  characteristic  anec¬ 
dote  of  him,  and  one  which  should  ever  put  to  silence  those 
shallow  talkers  who  speak  of  Descartes  as  a  hypothetical 
and  speculative  philosopher,  is  that  a  friend  once  calling 
upon  him  in  Holland  begged  to  be  shown  his  library. 
Descartes  led  him  into  a  sort  of  shed,  and  drawing  aside  a 
curtain  displayed  a  dissecting  room  full  of  the  bodies  of 
animals  in  course  of  dissection,  and  said,  “  There  is  my 
library.” 

The  matters  with  which  we  shall  treat  are  such  as  to  re¬ 
quire  no  extensive  knowledge  of  anatomy.  I  need  only 
remise  that  what  we  call  the  nervous  system  in  one  of  the 
igher  animals  consists  of  a  central  apparatus,  composed  of 
the  brain,  which  is  lodged  in  the  skull,  and  of  a  cord  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  it,  which  is  termed  the  spinal  marrow,  and 
which  is  Imlged  in  the  vertebral  column  or  spine,  and  that 
then  from  these  soft  white  masses  —  for  such  they  are  — 
there  proceed  cords  which  are  termed  nerves,  some  of 
which  nerves  end  in  the  muscle,  while  others  end  in  the 
organs  of  sensation.  The  first  proposition  that  you  find 
definitely  and  clearly  stated  by  Descartes  is  the  view  that 
the  brain  is  the  organ  of  sensation,  of  thought,  and  of  emo¬ 
tion,  using  the  word  “  organ  ”  in  this  sense,  that  certain 
changes  which  take  place  in  the  matter  of  the  brain  are  the 
essential  antecedents  of  those  states  of  consciousness  which 
we  term  sensation,  thought,  and  emotion.  If  your  friend 
disagrees  with  your  opinion,  runs  amuck  against  an^  of 
your  pet  prejudices,  you  say,  “  Ah  1  poor  fellow,  he  is  a 
little  touched  here,”  by  which  you  mean  that  his  brain  is 
not  doing  its  business  properly  —  that  he  is  not  thinking 
properly  —  thereby  implying  that  his  brain  is  some  way 
atl'ected.  It  remained  down  to  the  time  of  Bichat  a  ques¬ 
tion  whether  the  passions  were  or  were  not  located  in  the 
abdominal  viscera.  In  the  second  place,  Descartes  lays 
lays  down  the  proposition  that  all  the  movements  of  the  an¬ 
imal  bodies  are  alfected  by  the  change  of  form  of  a  certain 
part  of  the  matter  of  their  bodies,  to  which  he  applies  the 
general  term  of  muscle.  That  is  a  proposition  which  is 
now  placed  beyond  all  doubt  whatever.  If  I  move  my 
arm,  that  movement  is  due  to  the  change  of  this  mass  in 
front  called  the  biceps  muscles  ;  it  is  shortened  till  it  be¬ 
comes  thicker.  If  1  move  any  of  my  limbs  the  reason  is 
the  same.  As  I  now  speak  to  you  the  different  tones  of  my 
voice  are  due  to  the  exc^uisitely  accurate  adjustments  and 
adjusted  contractions  of  a  multitude  of  such  particles  of 
flesh ;  and  there  is  no  considerable  and  visible  movement 
of  the  animal  body  which  is  not,  as  Descartes  says,  resolv¬ 
able  into  these  changes  in  the  form  of  matter  termed  mus¬ 
cle.  But  Descartes  went  further,  and  he  stated  that  in  the 
normal  and  ordinary  condition  of  things  these  changes  in 
the  form  of  muscle  in  the  living  bo<ly  only  occur  under  cer¬ 
tain  conditions  ;  and  the  essential  condition  of  the  change 
was,  says  Descartes,  the  motion  of  the  matter  contained 
within  the  nerves,  which  go  from  the  central  apparatus  to 
the  muscle.  Descartes  gave  this  moving  material  a  par¬ 
ticular  name  —  the  animal  spirits.  Nowadays  we  should 
not  say  that  the  animal  spirits  existed,  but  we  should  say 
that  a  molecular  change  takes  place  in  the  nerve,  and  that 


that  molecular  change  is  propagated  at  a  certain  velocity 
which  has  been  measured  from  the  central  apparatus  to  the 
muscle.  Modern  physiology  has  measured  the  rate  of  the 
change  to  which  I  have  referred. 

Next,  Descartes  says  that,  nnder  ordinary  circumstances, 
this  change  in  the  contents  of  a  nerve,  which  gives  rise  to 
the  contraction  of  a  muscle,  is  produced  by  a  change  in  the 
central  nervous  apparatus,  as,  for  example,  the  brain.  We 
sa^  at  the  present  time  e.xactly  the  same  thing.  Descartes 
said  that  the  animal  spirits  were  stored  up  in  the  brain, 
and  flowed  out  from  the  motor  nerve.  We  say  that  a  mo¬ 
lecular  change  takes  place  in  the  brain  that  is  propagated 
^ilong  the  motor  nerve.  Further,  Descartes  stated  that  the 
sensory  organs  which  give  rise  to  our  feelings,  gave  rise  to 
a  change  in  the  sensory  nerves,  to  a  flow  of  animal  spirits 
along  those  nerves,  which  flow  was  propagated  to  the  brain. 
If  I  look  at  this  candle  before  us,  the  light  falling  on  the 
retina  of  my  eye  gives  rise  to  an  affection  of  the  optic- 
nerve,  which  affection  Descartes  described  as  a  flow  of  the 
animal  spirits  to  the  brain;  but  the  fundamental  idea  is 
the  same.  In  all  our  notions  of  the  operations  of  nerve 
we  are  building  upon  Descartes’s  foundation.  He  says 
that  when  a  body  which  is  competent  to  produce  a  sensa¬ 
tion  touches  the  sensory  organs,  what  happens  is  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  mode  of  motion  of  the  sensory  nerves.  That 
mode  of  motion  is  propagated  to  the  brain.  That  which 
takes  place  in  the  brain  is  still  nothing  but  a  mode  of  mo¬ 
tion.  But  in  addition  to  this  mode  of  motion,  there  is,  as 
everybody  can  find  by  experiment  for  himself,  something 
else  which  can  in  no  way  be  compared  to  motion,  which  is 
utterly  unlike  it,  and  which  is  that  state  of  consciousness 
which  we  call  a  sensation.  Descartes  insists  over  and 
over  again  ui>on  this  total  disparity  between  the  agent 
which  excites  the  state  of  consciousness  and  the  state  of 
consciousness  itself.  He  tells  us  that  our  sensations  are 
not  pictures  of  external  things,  but  that  they  are  symbols 
or  signs  of  them ;  and  in  doing  that  he  made  one  of  the 
greatest  {lossible  revolutions,  not  only  in  physiology  but  in 
philosophy.  Till  his  time  it  was  the  notion  that  visible 
bodies,  for  example,  gave  from  themselves  a  kind  of  film 
which  entered  the  eye  and  so  went  to  the  brain,  upecies  in- 
tentionales  as  they  were  called,  and  thus  the  mind  received 
an  actual  copy  or  picture  of  things  which  were  given  ofl' 
from  it.  In  laying  down  that  proposition  upon  what  I  im¬ 
agine  to  be  a  perfectly  irrefragable  basis,  Descartes  laid  the 
foundation  of  that  form  of  philosophy  which  is  termed 
idealism,  which  was  subsequently  expanded  to  its  utter¬ 
most  by  Berkeley,  and  has  taken  all  sorts  of  shapes  since. 

But  Descartes  noticed  not  only  that  under  certain  con¬ 
ditions  an  impulse  made  by  the  sensory  organ  may  give 
rise  to  a  sensation,  but  that  under  certain  other  conditions 
it  may  give  rise  to  motion,  and  that  this  motion  may  be 
effected  without  sensation,  and  not  only  without  volition, 
but  even  contrary  to  it.  I  know  in  no  modern  treatise  of 
a  more  clear  and  precise  statement  than  this  of  what  we 
understand  by  the  automatic  action  of  the  brain.  And 
what  is  very  remarkable  is  that  in  speaking  of  these  move¬ 
ments  which  arise  by  a  sensation  being  as  it  were  reflected 
from  the  central  apparatus  into  a  limb  —  as,  for  example, 
when  one’s  finger  is  pricked  and  the  arm  is  suddenly 
drawn  up,  the  motion  of  the  sensory  nerve  travels  to  the 
spine  and  is  again  reflected  down  to  the  muscles  of  the  arm 
—  Descartes  uses  the  very  phrase  that  we  at  this  present 
time  employ.  And  the  last  great  service  to  physiology  of 
the  nervous  system  which  I  Lave  to  mention  as  rendered 
by  Descartes  was  this,  that  he  first,  so  far  as  I  know, 
sketched  out  the  physical  theory  of  memory.  What  he 
tells  you  in  substance  is  this,  that  when  a  sensation  takes 
place,  the  animal  spirits  travel  up  the  sensory  nerve,  pass 
to  the  appropriate  part  of  the  brain,  and  there,  as  it  were, 
find  their  way  through  the  pores  of  the  substance  of  the 
brain.  And  he  says  that  when  the  particles  of  the  brain 
have  themselves  been  shoved  aside  a  little  by  the  single 
passage  of  the  animal  spirits,  that  the  passage  is  made 
easier  in  the  same  direction  for  any  subsequent  flow  of  ani¬ 
mal  spirits,  and  that  the  repetition  of  this  action  makes  it 
easier  still,  until  at  length  it  becomes  very  easy  for  the  an- 
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imal  spirits  to  move  these  particular  particles  of  the  hrain,  | 
the  motion  of  which  gives  rise  to  the  appropriate  sensa-  i 
tion,  until  at  length  the  passage  is  so  easy  that  almost  any-  | 
thing,  especially  an  associated  flow  which  may  be  set  j 
going,  allows  the  animal  spirits  to  flow  into  these  already 
open  pores  more  easily  than  they  would  flow  in  any  other 
direction ;  and  in  this  way  a  flow  of  the  animal  spirits  re¬ 
calls  the  image  — the  impression  made  by  a  former  sensory 
act.  That,  again,  is  essentially,  in  substance,  at  one  with 
all  our  present  physical  theories  of  memory.  In  one  re¬ 
spect  Descartes  proceeded  further  than  any  of  his  contem¬ 
poraries,  and  has  been  followed  by  very  few  of  his  suc¬ 
cessors  in  later  days.  Descartes  reasoned  thus :  “  I  can 
account  for  many  such  actions,  many  reflex  actions  taking 
place  without  the  intervention  of  consciousness,  and  even 
in  opposition  to  the  will.”  So  far  these  occur,  as,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  when  a  man  in  falling  mechanically  puts  out  his 
bands  to  save  himself.  “In  these  cases,”  Descartes  said, 

“  1  have  clear  evidence  that  the  nervous  system  acts  me¬ 
chanically  without  the  intervention  of  consciousness,  and 
without  the  intervention  of  the  will,  it  may  be  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  it.”  Why,  then,  may  1  not  extend  this  idea  further? 
As  actions  of  a  certain  amount  of  complexity  are  brought 
about  in  this  way,  why  may  not  actions  of  still  greater 
complexity  be  so  produced  ?  Why,  in  fact,  may  it  not  be 
that  the  whole  of  man's  physical  actions  are  mechanical, 
his  mind  living  apart,  like  one  of  the  gods  of  Epicurus,  but 
unlike  them  occasionally  interfering  by  means  of  his  voli¬ 
tion  ? 

And  it  so  happened  that  Descartes  was  led  by  some  of 
his  speculations  to  believe  that  beasts  bad  no  soul,  and 
consequently,  according  to  his  notion,  could  have  no  true 
mental  operation,  and  no  consciousness ;  and  thus,  his  two 
ideas  harmonizing  together,  be  developed  that  famous 
hypothesis  of  the  automation  of  brutes,  which  is  the  main 
subject  of  my  present  discourse  What  Descartes  meant 
by  this  was  that  animals  are  absolutely  machines,  as  if 
they  were  mills  or  barrel  organs;  that  they  have  no  feel¬ 
ings;  that  a  dog  does  not  hear,  and  does  not  smell,  but 
that  the  impression  which  thus  gave  rise  to  those  stales  of 
consciousness  in  the  dog  gave  rise,  by  a  mechanical  reflex 
process,  to  actions  which  correspond  to  those  which  we 
perform  when  we  do  smell,  and  do  taste,  and  do  see.  Sup¬ 
pose  an  experiment.  Suppose  that  all  that  is  taken  away 
of  the  brain  of  a  frog  is  what  we  call  the  hemisphere,  the 
most  anterior  part  of  the  brain.  If  that  operation  is  prop¬ 
erly  performed,  very  quickly  and  very  skilfully,  the  frog 
may  be  kept  in  a  state  of  full  bodily  vigor  for  months,  or 
it  may  be  for  years ;  but  it  will  sit  forever  in  the  same  spot. 
It  sees  nothing;  it  hears  nothing.  It  will  starve  sooner 
than  feed  itself,  although  if  food  is  put  into  its  mouth  it 
swallows  it.  On  irritation  it  jumps  or  walks;  if  thrown 
into  the  water  it  swims.  But  the  most  remarkable  thing 
that  it  does  is  this  —  you  put  it  in  the  flat  of  your  hand, 
it  sits  there,  crouched,  perfectly  quiet,  and  would  sit  there 
forever.  Then  if  you  incline  your  hand,  doing  it  very 
gently  and  slowly,  so  that  the  frog  would  naturally  tend 
to  slip  off,  you  feel  the  creature’s  fore  paws  getting  a 
little  slowly  on  to  the  edge  of  your  hand  until  he  can  just 
bold  himself  there,  so  that  he  does  not  fall ;  then,  if  you 
turn  your  hand,  he  mounts  up  with  great  care  and  deliber¬ 
ation,  putting  one  leg  in  front  and  then  another,  until  he 
balances  himself  with  perfect  precision  upon  the  edge  of 
your  hand ;  then  if  you  turn  your  hand  over  he  goes 
through  the  opposite  set  of  operations  until  he  comes  to  sit 
in  perfect  security  upon  the  back  of  your  hand.  The 
doing  of  all  this  requires  a  delicacy  of  coordination  and 
an  adjustment  of  the  muscular  apparatus  of  the  body 
which  is  only  comparable  to  that  of  a  rope-dancer  among 
ourselves ;  in  truth  a  frog  is  an  animal  very  poorly  con¬ 
structed  for  rope-dancing,  and  on  the  whole  we  may  give 
him  rather  more  credit  than  we  should  to  a  human  dancer. 
These  movements  are  performed  with  the  utmost  steadiness 
and  precision,  and  you  may  vary  the  position  of  your 
hand,  and  the  frog  —  so  long  as  you  are  reasonably  slow  in 
your  movements  —  will  work  backward  and  forward  like  a 
clock.  And  what  is  still  more  remarkable  is  this,  that  if 


you  put  him  on  a  table,  and  put  a  book  between  him  and 
the  light,  and  give  him  a  little  jog  behind,  he  will  jump-, 
take  a  long  jump  very  possibly  —  but  he  won’t  jump 
against  the  book;  he  will  jump  to  the  right  or  to  the  left, 
but  he  will  get  out  of  the  way,  showing  that  although  he  it 
absolutely  insensible  to  ordinary  impressions  of  light,  there 
is  still  a  something  which  passes  through  the  sensory 
nerve,  acts  upon  the  machinery  and  his  nervous  system, 
and  causes  it  to  adapt  itself  to  the  proper  action. 

I  need  not  say  that  since  those  days  of  commencing  ana¬ 
tomical  science  when  criminals  were  handed  over  to  the 
doctors,  we  cannot  make  experiments  on  human  beings, 
but  sometimes  they  are  made  for  us,  and  made  in  a  very 
remarkable  manner.  That  operation  called  war  is  a  great 
series  of  physiological  experiments,  and  sometimes  it  hap¬ 
pens  that  these  physiological  experiments  bear  very  re¬ 
markable  fruit.  A  French  soldier,  a  sergeant,  was 
wounded  at  the  battle  of  Bareilles.  The  man  was  shot  in 
what  we  call  the  left  parietal  bone.  The  bullet,  I  presume, 
glanced  off,  but  it  fractured  the  bone.  He  had  enough 
vigor  left  to  send  his  bayonet  through  the  Prussian  who 
shot  him.  Then  he  wandered  a  few  hundred  yards  out  of 
the  village,  where  he  was  picked  up  and  taken  to  the  hos¬ 
pital,  where  he  remained  some  time.  When  he  came  to 
himself,  as  usual  in  such  cases  of  injury,  he  was  paralyzed 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  body,  that  is  to  say,  the  right 
arm  and  the  right  leg  were  completely  paralyzed.  That 
state  of  things  lasted,  I  think,  the  better  part  of  two  years, 
but  sooner  or  later  he  recovered  from  it,  and  now  he  is 
able  to  walk  about  with  activity,  and  only  by  careful  meas¬ 
urement  can  any  difference  between  the  two  sides  of  his 
body  be  ascertained.  At  present  this  man  lives  two  lives, 
normal  life  and  an  abnormal  life.  In  his  normal  life  he  is 
perfectly  well,  cheerful,  and  a  capital  hospital  attendant, 
does  all  his  work  well,  and  is  a  respectable,  well  conducted 
man.  That  normal  life  lasts  for  about  seven  and  twenty 
days,  or  thereabouts,  out  of  every  month  ;  but  for  a  day  or 
two  in  each  month  —  generally  at  intervals  of  about  that 
time  —  he  passes  into  another  life,  suddenly,  and  without 
warning  or  intimation.  In  this  life  he  is  still  active,  goes 
about  just  as  usual,  and  is  to  all  appearance  just  the  same 
man  as  before ;  undresses  himself  and  goes  to  bed,  gets 
up,  makes  his  cigarette  and  smokes  it,  and  eats  and  drinks. 
But  in  this  condition  he  neither  sees,  nor  hears,  nor  tastes, 
nor  smells,  nor  is  he  conscious  of  anything  whatever,  and  has 
only  one  sense  organ  in  a  state  of  activity  —  namely,  that 
of  touch,  which  is  exceedingly  delicate.  If  you  put  an  ob¬ 
stacle  in  his  way  he  knocks  against  it,  feels  it  and  goes  to 
the  one  side.  If  you  push  him  in  any  direction  he  goes 
straight  on,  illustrating,  as  well  as  he  can,  the  first  law  of 
motion.  You  see  1  have  said  he  makes  his  cigarettes,  but 
you  may  make  his  tobacco  of  shavings  or  of  anything  else 
you  like,  and  still  he  will  go  on  making  his  cigarettes  as 
usual.  His  action  is  purely  mechanical.  As  I  said,  he 
feeds  voraciously,  but  whether  you  give  him  aloes  or  assa- 
foetida  or  the  nicest  thing  possible,  it  is  all  the  same  to  him. 

The  man  is  in  a  condition  absolutely  parallel  to  that  of 
the  frog,  and,  no  doubt,  when  he  is  in  this  condition  the 
functions  of  his  cerebral  hemisphere  are  at  any  rate  largely 
annihilated.  He  is  very  nearly  —  I  don’t  say  wholly,  but 
very  nearly  —  in  the  condition  of  an  animal  in  which  the 
cerebral  hemispheres  are  not  entirely  extirpated,  but  very 
largely  damaged.  And  this  state  is  wonderfully  interest¬ 
ing  to  me,  for  it  hears  on  the  phenomena  of  mesmerism,  of 
which  I  saw  a  good  deal  when  I  was  a  young  man.  In  this 
state  he  is  capable  of  performing  all  sorts  of  actions  on 
mere  suggestions  —  as,  for  example,  he  dropped  his  cane, 
and  a  person  near  him  put  it  into  his  hand,  and  the  feeling 
of  the  end  of  the  cane  evidently  produced  in  him  those 
molecular  changes  of  the  hrain  which,  had  he  possessed 
consciousness,  would  have  given  rise  to  the  idea  of  bis 
rifle ;  for  he  threw  himself  on  his  face,  began  feeling  about 
for  his  cartouche,  went  through  the  motions  of  touching  his 
gun,  and  shouted  out  to  an  imaginary  comrade,  “  Here  they 
are,  a  score  of  them ;  hut  we  will  give  a  good  account  of 
them.”  This  paper  to  which  I  refer  is  full  of  the  most 
remarkable  examples  of  this  kind,  and  what  is  the  most 
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remarkable  fact  of  all  is  the  modificatioDS  which  this 
injury  has  made  in  the  man’s  moral  nature.  In  his  normal 
li/e  he  is  one  of  the  most  upright  and  honest  of  men.  In 
bis  abnormal  state,  however,  he  is  an  inveterate  thief.  He 
will  steal  everything  he  can  lay  his  hands  upon,  and  if  he 
cannot  steal  anything  else,  he  will  steal  his  own  things  and 
hide  them  away.  Now,  if  Descartes  had  had  this  fact  be¬ 
fore  him,  need  I  tell  you  that  his  theory  of  animal  autom¬ 
atism  would  have  been  erroneously  strengthened  ?  He 
would  have  said,  “  Here  I  show  you  a  case  of  a  man  per¬ 
forming  actions  evidently  more  complicated  and  mostly 
more  rational  than  any  of  the  ordinary  operations  of  ani¬ 
mals  ;  and  yet  you  have  positive  proof  that  these  actions 
are  merely  mechanical.  What,  then,  have  you  to  urge 
against  my  doctrine  that  the  whole  animal  world  is  in  that 
condition,  and  that  —  to  use  the  very  correct  words  of 
Father  Malebranche  —  ‘  Thus  in  dogs,  cats,  and  other  .ani¬ 
mals  there  is  neither  intelligence  nor  spiritual  soul  as  we 
understand  the  matter  commonly;  they  cat  without  pleas¬ 
ure,  they  cry  without  pain,  they  sorrow  without  know¬ 
ing  it ;  they  desire  nothing,  they  know  nothing ;  and  if 
they  act  with  dexterity  and  in  a  manner  which  indicates 
intelligence,  it  is  because  God,  having  made  them  with  the 
intention  of  preserving  them,  has  constructed  their  bodies 
in  such  a  manner  that  they  escape  organically,  with¬ 
out  knowing  it,  everything  which  could  injure  them,  and 
which  they  seemed  to  fear.’  ” 

But  I  must  say  for  myself,  looking  at  the  matter  on 
the  ground  of  analogy,  taking  into  account  that  great 
doctrine  of  continuity  which  forbids  one  to  suppose  that 
any  natural  phenomena  can  come  into  existence  suddenly 
and  without  some  precedent,  gradual  modification  tending 
toward  it  —  taking  that  great  doctrine  into  account  (and 
everything  we  know  of  science  tends  to  confirm  it),  and 
taking  into  account,  on  the  other  hand,  the  incontrovertible 
fact  that  the  lower  animals  which  possess  brains  at  all 
possess,  at  any  rate,  in  rudiments  a  part  of  the  brain, 
which  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  is  the  organ  of 
consciousness  in  ourselves,  then  it  seems  vastly  more  prob¬ 
able  that  the  lower  animals,  although  they  may  not  possess 
that  sort  of  consciousness  which  we  have  ourselves,  yet 
have  it  in  a  form  proportional  to  the  comparative  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  organ  of  that  consciousness,  and  foreshadow 
more  or  less  dimly  those  feelings  which  we  possess  our¬ 
selves.  I  think  that  is,  probably,  the  most  rational  con¬ 
clusion  that  can  be  come  to.  It  has  this  advantage,  that  it 
relieves  us  of  the  very  terrible  consequences  of  making  any 
mistake  on  this  subject.  I  must  confess  that,  looking  at 
that  terrible  struggle  for  existence  which  is  everywhere 
going  on  in  the  animal  world,  and  considering  the  frightful 
quantity  of  pain  which  must  be  given  and  received  in  every 
part  of  the  animal  world,  I  say  that  it  is  a  consideration 
which  would  induce  me  wholly  to  adopt  the  view  of  Des¬ 
cartes.  I  must  confess  I  think  It  on  the  whole  much  better 
to  err  on  the  right  side,  and  not  to  concur  with  Descartes 
on  this  point.  But  let  me  point  out  to  you  that,  although 
we  may  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Descartes  was  wrong 
in  supposing  that  animals  are  insensible  machines,  it  does 
not  in  the  lightest  degree  follow  that  they  are  not  sensi¬ 
tive  and  conscious  automata;  in  fact,  that  is  the  view 
which  is  more  or  less  clearly  in  the  minds  of  every  one  of 
ns.  When  we  talk  of  the  lower  animals  being  provided 
with  instinct,  and  not  with  reason,  what  we  really  mean  is, 
that  although  they  are  sensitive,  and  although  they  are  con¬ 
scious,  yet  they  do  act  mechanically,  and  that  their  indiffer¬ 
ent  states  of  consciousness,  their  sensations,  their  thoughts 
(if  they  have  them),  their  volitions  (if  they  have  them),  are 
the  products  and  consequences  of  the  mechanical  arrange¬ 
ments.  I  must  confess  that  this  popular  view  is  to  my 
mind  the  only  one  which  can  be*  scientifically  adopted. 
We  are  bound  by  everything  we  know  of  the  operations  of 
the  nervous  system,  to  believe  that  when  a  certain  molecu¬ 
lar  change  is  brought  about  in  the  central  part  of  the  nerv¬ 
ous  system  that  that  change,  in  some  wav  utterly  unknown 
to  us,  causes  that  state  of  consciousness  that  we  term  a  sen¬ 
sation.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  the  impression  excited 
by  those  motions  which  give  rise  to  sensation  leaves  in  the 


brain  molecular  changes  which  answer  to  what  Haller  called 
“  vestigia  rerum"  and  which  that  great  thinker,  David  Hart¬ 
ley,  termed  “  vibratiuncles,”  which  we  might  term  sensig- 
enous  molecular,  and  which  constitute  the  physical  founda¬ 
tion  of  memory.  Those  same  changes  gave  rise  naturally 
to  conditions  of  pleasure  and  pain,  and  to  those  emotions 
which  in  ourselves  we  call  volition.  I  have  no  doubt  that  is 
the  relation  between  the  physical  processes  of  the  animal 
and  his  mental  processes.  In  each  case  it  follows  inevitably 
that  these  states  of  consciousness  can  have  no  sort  of  rela¬ 
tion  of  causation  to  the  motions  of  the  muscles  of  the  body. 
The  volition  of  animals  will  be  simply  states  of  emotion 
which  precede  their  actions.  The  only  conclusion,  then, 
at  which  there  seems  any  good  ground  for  arriving  is  that 
animals  are  machines,  but  that  they  are  conscious  ma¬ 
chines. 

I  might  with  propriety  consider  what  I  have  now  said 
as  the  conclusion  of  the  observations  which  I  have  to  offer 
concerning  animal  automatism.  So  far  as  I  know  the 
problem  which  we  have  hitherto  been  discussing  is  an  en¬ 
tirely  open  one.  I  do  not  kno'w  that  there  is  any  reason 
on  the  part  of  any  person,  whatever  his  opinions  may  be, 
that  can  prevent  him,  if  he  be  so  inclined,  from  accepting 
the  doctrine  which  I  have  just  now  put  before  you  clearly. 
So  far  as  we  know,  animals  are  conscious  automata.  That 
doctrine  is  perfectly  consistent  with  any  view  that  we  may 
choose  to  take  on  a  very  curious  subject  of  speculation  — 
whether  animals  possess  souls  or  not,  and  whether,  if  they 
possess  souls,  those  souls  are  immortal  or  not ;  the  doctrine 
to  which  I  have  referred  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  per¬ 
fectly  strict  and  literal  adherence  to  the  Scripture  text 
I  concerning  the  beast  that  perisheth,  nor  on  the  other  hand, 
so  far  as  1  know,  does  it  prevent  any  one  from  entertaining 
the  amiable  convictions  ascribed  by  Pope  to  his  untutored 
savage,  that  when  he  passed  to  the  realms  of  the  blessed 
his  faithful  dog  should  bear  him  company.  In  fact,  all 
these  accessory  questions  to  which  I  have  referred,  involve 
problems  which  cannot  be  discussed  by  physical  science  as 
such,  as  they  lie  not  within  the  scope  of  physical  science, 
but  come  within  the  scope  of  that  great  mother  of  all  sci¬ 
ence,  philosophy.  Before  any  direct  answer  can  be  given 
upon  any  of  these  questions,  we  must  hear  what  philosophy 
has  to  say  for  and  against  the  views  that  may  be  held.  I 
have  now  laid  these  facts  before  you.  I  do  not  doubt  that 
that  fate  will  befall  me  which  has  befallen  better  men,  and 
I  shall  have  to  bear  in  patience  the  reiterated  assertion 
that  doctrines  such  as  I  have  put  before  you  have  very  evil 
tendencies.  I  should  not  wonder  if  you  were  told  that  my 
intention  in  bringing  this  subject  belorc  you  is  to  lead  you 
to  apply  the  doctrine  I  have  stated  to  man  as  well  as 
brutes,  and  it  will  then  certainly  be  further  stated  that  the 
logical  tendency  of  such  a  doctrine  is  Fatalism,  Material¬ 
ism,  and  Atheism. 

Now  let  me  ask  you  to  listen  to  another  product  of  that 
long  experience  to  which  I  have  referred.  The  logical 
consequences  are  very  important ;  but  in  the  course  of  my 
experience  I  have  found  that  they  were  the  scarecrows  of 
fools  and  the  beacons  of  wise  men.  Logical  consequences 
can  take  care  of  themselves.  The  only  question  for  any 
man  to  ask  is  this :  “  Is  this  true  or  is  it  false  ?  ”  No  other 
question  can  possibly  be  taken  into  consideration  until  that 
one  is  settled.  Undoubtedly  I  do  hold  that  the  view  I  have 
taken  of  the  relations  between  the  physical  and  mental 
faculties  of  brutes,  applies  in  its  fulness  and  entirety  to 
man  ;  and  if  it  was  true  that  the  logical  consequences  of 
that  belief  must  land  me  in  all  these  terrible  things,  I  do 
not  hesitate  in  allowing  myself  to  be  so  landed.  I  should 
conceive  that  if  I  refused  1  should  have  done  the  greatest 
and  most  abominable  violence  to  everything  which  is  deep¬ 
est  in  my  moral  nature.  But  now  1  beg  leave  to  say  that, 
in  my  conviction,  there  is  no  such  logical  connection  as  is 
pretended  between  the  doctrine  I  accept  and  the  conse¬ 
quences  which  people  profess  to  draw  from  it  Many  years 
ago  I  had  occasion,  in  dealing  with  the  philosophy  of  Des¬ 
cartes,  and  some  other  matters,  to  state  my  conviction 
pretty  fully  on  those  subjects,  and,  although  1  know  by  ex¬ 
perience  how  futile  it  is  to  endeavor  to  escape  from  those 
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nicknames  which  many  fteople  mistake  for  argument,  yet 
if  those  who  care  to  investigate  these  matters  in  a  spirit  of 
candor  and  justice  will  look  into  those  writings  of  mine, 
they  will  see  my  reasons  for  not  imagining  that  such  con¬ 
clusions  can  be  drawn  from  such  premises.  To  those  who 
do  not  look  into  these  matters  with  candor  and  with  a  de¬ 
sire  to  know  the  truth,  1  have  nothing  whatever  to  say,  ex¬ 
cept  to  warn  them  on  their  own  behalf  what  they  do  ;  for 
assuredly  if,  for  preaching  such  doctrine  as  I  have  preached 
to  you  to-night,  I  am  cited  before  the  bar  of  public  opinion, 
I  shall  not  stand  there  alone.  Ou  my  one  hand  1  shall 
have,  among  theologians,  St.  Augustine,  John  Calvin,  and 
a  man  whose  name  should  be  well  known  to  the  Presbyte¬ 
rians  of  Ulster,  Jonathan  Edwards  —  unless,  indeed,  it 
be  the  fashion  to  neglect  the  study  of  the  great  masters  of 
divinity,  as  many  other  great  studies  are  neglected  nowa¬ 
days.  1  should  have  u|)on  niy  other  band,  among  the  phi¬ 
losophers,  Leibnitz  ;  I  should  have  Pere  Malebranche,  who 
saw  all  things  in  God ;  1  should  have  David  Hartley,  the 
theologian  as  well  as  philosopher ;  I  should  have  Charles 
Bonnet,  the  eminent  naturalist,  and  one  of  the  most  zealous 
defenders  Christianity  has  ever  had.  I  think  1  should  have, 
within  eas3’  reach  at  any  rate,  John  Locke.  Certainly  the 
school  of  Descartes  would  be  there,  if  not  their  master ; 
and  1  am  inclined  to  think,  in  due  justice,  a  citation  would 
have  to  be  served  u{)on  Emmanuel  Kant  himself.  In  such 
society  it  may  be  better  to  be  a  prisoner  than  a  judge  ;  but 
I  would  ask  those  who  are  likely  to  be  influenced  by  the 
din  and  clamor  which  are  raised  about  these  questions 
whether  they  are  more  likely  to  be  right  in  assuming  that 
those  great  men  1  have  mentioned  —  the  fathers  of  the 
church  and  the  fathers  of  philosophy  —  knew  what  they 
were  about,  or  that  the  pigmies  who  raise  this  din  know 
better  than  they  did  what  they  meant.  It  is  not  necessary 
for  any  man  to  occupy  himself  with  problems  of  this  kind 
unless  he  so  choose.  Life  is  full  enough,  filled  amply  to 
the  brim,  by  the  performance  of  its  ordinary  duties :  but 
let  me  warn  you,  let  me  beg  you  to  believe  that  if  a  man 
elect  to  give  a  judgment  upon  these  great  questions  ;  still 
more,  if  he  assume  to  himself  the  responsibility  of  attaching 
praise  or  blame  to  his  fellow-men  for  the  judgments  which 
they  may  venture  to  express,  I  say  that,  unless  he  would 
commit  a  sin  more  grievous  than  most  of  the  breaches  of  the 
decalogue,  let  him  avoid  a  lazy  reliance  upon  the  informa¬ 
tion  that  is  gathered  by  prejudice  and  filtered  through  pas¬ 
sion.  him  go  to  these  great  sources  that  are  open  to 

him  as  to  every  one,  and  to  no  man  more  open  than  to  an 
Englishman  ;  let  him  go  back  to  the  facts  of  nature,  and  to 
the  thoughts  of  those  wise  men  who  tor  generations  past 
have  been  the  interpreters  of  nature. 
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As  one  of  the  great  forerunners  of  the  most  glorious  era 
in  English  literature,  Christopher  Marlowe  would  be  de¬ 
serving  of  recognition  and  consideration  if  from  that  cir¬ 
cumstance  alone.  When  this  scholar  of  Cambridge  Uni¬ 
versity  first  began  to  sing  those  numbers  which  were  after¬ 
wards  to  make  him  justly  distinguished,  the  rich  full  song 
of  old  Dan  Chaucer  had  well-nigh  died  away,  or  at  least 
was  almost  exclusively  cherished  by  those  whose  tastes  and 
pursuits  were  of  a  purely  literary  character.  Shakespeare, 
though  living,  had  as  yet  given  no  intimation  of  that  ma¬ 
jestic  strength  of  wing  which  he  afterwards  attained.  The 
s|>eciilation  may,  we  believe,  be  accepted  as  indubitably 
correct,  that  the  fame  of  the  work  of  Marlowe  had  reached 
his  ear  before  be  attempted  the  writing  of  tragedy  ;  but 
the  death  of  the  subject  of  this  article  occurred  before  the 
protluction  of  most  of  those  dramas  —  certainly  the  ripest 
of  them  —  which  are  now  associated  with  the  name  of  the 
sublime  poet  of  Stratford.  That  the  author  of  “  Hamlet  ’* 
was  more  than  acquainted  with  Marlowe’s  name  is  an  as¬ 
sured  fact,  not  only  because  the  ruling  literary  spirit  of 
that  age,  Ben  Jonson,  had  passed  upon  him  a  high  enco¬ 
mium,  but  for  the  reason  that  Shakespeare  himsmf  made 
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quotations  of  certain  expressions  in  his  plan's.  It  must  be 
admitted  that  of  all  the  poets  immediately  introductorv 
to  the  Elizabethan  period,  Marlowe  exhibited  the  largest 
promise,  and  developed  the  highest  genius.  In  truth,  to 
read  his  works  and  remember  at  the  same  time  that  the 
writer  had  “  shuffled  off  this  mortal  coil  ”  at  the  age  of 
twenty-nine,  we  are  struck  not  only  with  the  wondrous  ful¬ 
ness  of  his  mind,  but  with  the  wealth  of  his  intellectual  and 
poetic  gifts.  To  be  the  author,  when  a  mere  youth,  of 
several  plays  which  are  worthy  of  being  associated  with 
those  of  the  world’s  greatest  dramatist  may  well  entitle 
him  to  reverential  regard.  But,  in  addition  to  the  claim 
he  has  upon  us  as  the  principal  link  between  a  bygone  and 
a  coming  age,  there  is  another  light  in  which  Marlowe 
may  be  viewed,  and  honor  put  upon  his  name.  Ills 
“  mighty  line  ’  has  been  referred  to  again  and  again  by 
historians  and  critics  since  it  first  earned  the  praise  of  that 
learned  brother  of  the  dramatic  craft  already  cited ;  but  as 
a  well-ascertained  matter  it  was  the  only  “  line  ”  of  blank 
verse  warranting  the  name  till  his  immediate  successors 
raised  the  art  of  dramatic  poetry  to  its  most  exalted  height. 
Halting  and  defective  to  the  last  degree  as  was  the  blank 
verse  in  vogue  at  the  period  when  Marlowe  first  began  to 
write,  he  speedily  showed  it  to  be  capable  of  a  perfection 
which  had  never  yet  been  dreamt  of.  His  verse  is  fre¬ 
quently  noticeable  for  its  dignity  and  impressiveness,  and 
but  very  rarely  for  its  weakness  and  gracelessness.  Occa¬ 
sionally,  as  with  most  writers,  ho  leaves  the  impression 
that  be  has  not  fully  grasped  his  subject  before  committing 
himself  to  its  treatment,  and  his  work  loses  in  proportion 
and  symmetry ;  but,  upon  the  whole,  his  dramas  are,  to  an 
exceedingly  small  degree  only,  open  to  the  objection  of 
crudity  and  meanness.  He  can  tread  the  stage  as  a  king, 
when  the  monarch’s  step  is  required. 

A  benignant  face  looks  out  upon  us  as  we  contemplate 
the  countenance  of  this  early  dramatist.  He  seems  in¬ 
vested  with  a  calm  which  is  in  strange  keeping  with  bis 
brief  and  tragic  career.  Eyes  which  beam  softly  as  those 
of  woman  shine  beneath  a  noble  expanse  of  brow,  and  the 
whole  face  is  full  of  conscious  power  and  repose.  Yet  he 
spent  his  time,  as  we  are  informed,  between  inditing 
dramas  and  fighting  in  pothouses  —  at  least  such  are  the 
two  salient  facts  preserved  for  posterity  in  his  meagre 
biography.  But  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  great  injus¬ 
tice  is  done  to  him  from  the  fact  that  so  few  details  of  his 
life  are  known.  While  his  sanguine  temperament,  quick 
passions,  and  probable  devotion  to  the  bottle  at  sundry 
seasons,  would  be  sufficient  to  account  for  the  miserable 
quarrel  which  led  to  his  untimely  death,  there  may,  after 
all,  have  been  a  substratum  of  nobility  of  heart  and  life  for 
which  he  has  received  no  credit.  It  is  impossible  to  be¬ 
lieve,  even  without  pinning  our  faith  to  a  positive  reading 
of  character  by  physiognomical  signs,  which  we  should  re¬ 
fuse  to  do,  alter  studying  the  man’s  work,  generous  im¬ 
pulses,  and  eloquent  features,  that  he  could  have  been  the 
mere  sensualist  he  has  been  sometimes  described,  a  being 
in  whom  the  brute  ever  held  the  dominant  sway.  There 
is  no  evidence  whatever  that  he  was  irretrievably  depraved, 
but  much  indirect  yet  strong  evidence  to  the  contrary. 
Distinguished  at  a  very  early  age  for  his  learning,  and  the 
author  of  so  much  ripe  work  at  a  period  when  most  men 
only  begin  to  take  the  pen  in  hand,  it  is  a  matter  of  sheer 
incompatibility  that  he  could  have  served  at  the  shrine  of 
Bacchus  and  that  of  the  drama  with  equal  fervor.  A  tem¬ 
porary  aberration  might  now  and  then  have  seized  him, 
which  in  fact  is  thus  duly  recorded,  when  the  madness  of 
intoxication  filled  the  brain  :  a  thing  not  very  strange  in  a 
time  when  the  veins  of  literary  men  generally  were  too 
often  heated  by  the  blood  of  the  grape.  Marlowe  unejues- 
tionably  has  the  reputation  of  having  been  both  a  free  and 
an  evil  liver ;  but  in  dealing  with  these  accusations,  and 
weighing  them  with  candor,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
by  far  the  major  part  of  them  were  preferred  by  his  per¬ 
sonal  enemies.  To  support  him  in  his  theory  as  regards 
the  peculiar  manifestations  of  genius  at  the  commencement 
of  the  period  of  the  Renaissance,  M.  Taine  has  adopted 
the  worst  of  the  charges  made  against  the  dramatist,  and 
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in  the  most  wholesale  manner.  From  these  charges  he 
has  ably  instituted  a  comparison  between  the  character  of 
the  man  and  his  works.  The  comparison  is  very  ingen¬ 
ious,  and  somewhat  subtle  ;  but  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  nec¬ 
essarily,  but  only  problematically,  true,  it  must  stand  for 
little  more  than  a  mere  curiosity  of  criticism.  The  ten¬ 
dency  to  discover  the  influence  of  personal  idiosyncrasy 
and  psychological  impressions  left  upon  the  works  of  Eng¬ 
lish  authors,  is  one  that  is  very  strong  in  M.  Taine,  and  it 
is  too  frequently  seen  carried  to  excess.  His  criticism  on 
Marlowe,  summed  up  into  one  sentence,  —  if  we  ma^  exer¬ 
cise  the  hardihood  of  thus  summarily  dealing  with  it,  —  is 
to  the  following  effect :  He  was  a  wild,  fiery  spirit,  utterly 
incapable  of  self-government,  or  of  being  governed  by  any¬ 
body  else ;  and  bis  work  reflects  the  bombast,  the  reckless¬ 
ness,  and  the  violence  of  his  own  nature.  To  a  great  ex¬ 
tent  this  may  be  true  of  Marlowe,  but  it  must  not  be 
accepte<l  as  exhaustive  of  either  side  of  the  question.  Just 
as  there  is  a  great  deal  more  in  his  writings  than  M.  Taine 
b.'is  indicated,  so  also  there  may  have  been  a  great  deal 
more  in  the  man  ttian  those  salient  characteristics  which, 
when  observed  at  all  anywhere,  are  beheld  in  very  glaring 
prominence.  He  bad  a  tolerable  endowment  of  noisy  vice, 
but  he  ma^  also  have  possessed  a  sufHcient  amount  of  quiet 
virtue.  That  is  the  point  we  care  to  contend  for  at  the 
present  moment;  and  as  something  more  must  be  said 
touching  Marlowe’s  character  and  religious  views  at  a  later 
stage,  we  shall  halt  as  regards  the  matter  at  this  juncture. 

Born  exactly  two  months  before  Shakespeare,  Marlowe 
6rst  looked  out  upon  the  world  at  Canterbury  on  February 
26,  1564.  In  that  most  attractive  of  cathedral  cities  his 
father  resided,  pursuing,  according  to  some  assurances  that 
we  have,  the  humble  trade  of  a  shoemaker.  Other  author¬ 
ities,  however,  whose  evidence  is  more  worthy  to  be  relied 
upon,  describe  him  as  the  clerk  of  St.  Maries.  Christopher 
was  one  of  five  children,  the  others  being  two  sons  and  two 
daughters.  It  is  just  possible  that  the  father’s  employment 
in  connection  with  the  church  was  of  some  assistance  to 
him  in  procuring  education  for  his  children,  in  addition  to 
the  other  advantages  which  residence  in  a  cathedral  city 
adbrds  in  this  respect.  Several  centuries  ago  the  latter 
consideration  was  one  of  much  importance,  as  a  school 
was  a  necessary  adjunct  to  the  cathedral.  Marlowe,  too, 
may  also  have  found  friends  amongst  the  clergy  of  Canter¬ 
bury,  who  divined  in  him  more  than  ordinary  intelligence, 
and  who  determined  to  assist  in  its  cultivation  accordingly. 
But,  be  that  as  it  may,  he  was  not  one  to  lose  the  natural 
advantages  amidst  which  he  was  placed.  He  bad  within 
reach  all  the  pleasures  of  the  country  life  respecting  which 
the  poets  sing  so  freely,  and  at  the  same  time  there  were 
grand  architectural  beauties  constantly  in  view  which  could 
not  fail  to  leave  upon  bis  soul  impressions  of  awe  and  gran¬ 
deur.  There  are  certain  points  in  connection  with  Mar¬ 
lowe’s  life  at  Canterbury  which  remain  in  a  state  of  dubi¬ 
ousness  even  to  this  day,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of 
Uyce,  Cunningham,  and  others  to  elucidate  them.  Tne 
first-named  biographer  quotes  an  extract  fron  the  Treas¬ 
urer’s  accounts  of  the  King’s  School  which  proves  that 
Marlowe  was  a  scholar  from  Michaelmas,  1578,  to  Michael¬ 
mas,  1579.  To  demonstrate  the  difhculties  of  constructing 
history,  or  of  tracing  it,  however,  it  is  stated  that  the  ac¬ 
counts  themselves  lor  the,  greater  part  of  this  very  year 
named,  and  for  the  preceding  and  subsequent  years,  are  all 
missing.  It  is  somewhat  cheering,  nevertheless,  amidst 
this  Sahara  of  unascertained  and  unascertainable  knowl¬ 
edge,  to  come  upon  the  basis  of  positive  assurance  that  our 
dramatist  was  entered  at  Benet  (Corpus  Christi)  College, 
Cambridge,  in  the  year  1 580  ;  that  is,  when  he  was  sixteen 
years  of  age.  Because  of  what  might  be  aim 
feet  entry  in  the  College  books,  as  Colonel 
points  out  (and  it  is  to  this  compiler  we  are  principally  in¬ 
debted  for  our  biographical  facts),  the  conclusion  has  been 
hastily  arrived  at,  that  Marlowe  missed  gaining  one  of  the 
two  scholarships  which  attached  to  the  school  at  Canter¬ 
bury  in  which  he  was  educated.  The  world  cares  little  for 
such  matters  as  this  now  ;  the  fame  of  the  scholar  is  de¬ 
creed,  and  the  silence  of  his  detractors  is  as  utter  and  com¬ 
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plete  as  oblivion  can  make  it.  But  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  when  only  just  over  seventeen  years  of  age  Marlowe 
matriculated  as  pensioner  of  his  College ;  that  two  years 
later  he  proceeded  B.  A. ;  and  that  in  1587  he  commenced 
M.  A.  Nash  and  Greene  were  the  only  two  of  his  con¬ 
temporaries  at  Cambridge  who  afterwards  attained  to  liter- 
I  ary  laurels.  It  is  suggested,  and  with  a  reasonable  amount 
I  of  plausibility,  that  Marlowe  spent  an  interregnum  of  some 
I  two  or  three  years,  of  which  we  have  no  account,  in  travel¬ 
ling  abroad,  and  that  possibly  he  joined  the  forces  of  Leices¬ 
ter  and  Sidney  engaged  in  the  wars  of  the  Low  Coun¬ 
tries.  He  has  numerous  references  in  his  works  which 
might  support  this  theory.  But  whether  travelling,  fight¬ 
ing,  or  remaining  at  home,  he  must  have  cultivated  bis 
affection  towards  literature,  and  have  been  laying  in  at  this 
time  those  stores  of  information  which  for  a  brief  span  only 
he  was  afterwards  to  illuminate  by  the  sun  of  his  genius. 
Collier,  indeed,  asserts  that  both  parts  of  “  Tamburlaine 
the  Great  ”  had  been  publicly  performed  in  London  in  the 
year  1587,  which  was  the  date  at  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
Marlowe  commenced  M.  A.  This  fact  alone  will  serve  to 
show  the  amazing  strength  of  his  intellectual  nature.  That 
one  who  had  barely  attained  his  majority  should  write  two 
such  tragedies  —  which,  with  all  their  faults,  possess  an  act¬ 
uality  of  power  and  pathos  truly  surprising  —  seems  almost 
incredible.  The  fact  might  well  excite  doubt  were  it  not 
corroborated  by  the  still  more  extraordinary  one  that  in  six 
years  (or  little  more)  from  this  very  time,  the  brain  was 
stilled  forever  which  had  conceived  “  Dr.  Faustus”  and 
revelled  in  the  Elegies  of  Ovid.  Some  idea  of  the  pleasant 
amenities  indulged  in  by  literary  men  of  the  olden  time 
may  be  gathered  from  the  tirade  of  abuse  which  was  indi¬ 
rectly  heaped  upon  the  head  of  Marlowe  by  Nash  in  a 
preface  to  a  work  by  Greene,  his  bosom  friend.  The  in¬ 
censed  and  probably  jealous  Nash  refers  to  “  those  idiot  art 
masters  who  intrude  themselves  to  our  ears  as  the  alchy- 
mists  of  eloquence,  who  (mounted  on  the  stage  of  arro¬ 
gance)  think  to  outbrave  better  pens  by  the  swelling  bom¬ 
bast  of  braggart  blank  verse ;  ”  and  the  writer  also  chastises 
“  those  who  commit  the  digestion  of  their  choleric  incum¬ 
brances  to  the  spacious  volubility  of  a  drumming  decasylla- 
bon.”  From  all  which  it  will  be  pi^rceived  that  Nash 
exhibits  a  tavern-like  ability  and  freedom  in  the  use  of 
hard  adjectives,  but  also  that  the  invective  in  which  they 
are  imbedded  is  not  really  much  in  advance  of  the  elo<juence 
of  the  tavern  as  regards  real  powers  of  satire.  As  no  work 
has  yet  been  written  which  is  absolutely  perfect,  so  there 
was  just  a  little  foundation  aflbrded  by  the  weaknesses  of 
Marlowe’s  style  for  the  onslaughts  of  those  who,  if  they 
could  never  hope  to  rival  him,  hatl  the  refuge  always  made 
use  of  by  ignoble  minds  —  that  of  vituperation  and  vilifica¬ 
tion.  There  can  be  little  question  that  Nash  and  others 
must  have  been  startled  by  the  potency  of  the  new  writer, 
and  alarmed  at  the  prospect  that  their  own  names  must 
suffer  a  speedy  eclipse  in  the  splendor  of  the  more  power¬ 
ful  a.'^pirant ;  and  from  their  point  of  view  it  was  all-impor¬ 
tant  that  the  new-comer  should  be  pierced  by  their  arrows 
in  every  joint  of  his  armor  which  could  be  di.scovered  as¬ 
sailable.  Accordingly,  it  was  hopeil  to  damage  Marlowe 
irretrievably,  because  his  common  characters  were  made 
occasionally  to  talk  the  language  of  the  gods  ;  his  bombast 
afforded  excellent  footing  as  a  ladder  wherewith  to  drag 
him  down  from  the  height  of  fame  to  which  he  bad  already 
reached.  He  was  so  great,  that  he  had  been  able  to  throw 
away  all  the  traditional  notions  of  his  art  and  to  strike  out 
upon  an  original  path ;  he  had  dared  to  be  true  to  a  new 
light  which  he  felt  that  he  possessed  ;  and  whenever  a  man 
thus  resolves,  of  course  he  gains  as  many  enemies  as  friends 
—  the  former  generally  regarding  him  with  the  keener  in¬ 
terest  of  the  two.  But  genius  was  never  yet  killed  by  rid¬ 
icule  ;  the  man  sometimes  may  be,  but  his  work  never. 
The  world  teems  with  instances  where  what  is  now  hailed 
as  the  great  outcome  of  great  minds,  was  once  assailed  with 
a  malignity  which  nothing  could  daunt,  and  a  persistency 
which  seemed  to  forebode  destruction  ;  but  the  work  sur¬ 
vives,  and  the  assailants,  where  are  they  ?  The  very  writ¬ 
ings  of  Marlowe  which  were  so  ruthlessly  attacked  by  his 
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contemporaries,  are  now  universally  regarded  with  admira¬ 
tion  as  the  first  springings  forth  of  that  rill  of  dramatic  lit¬ 
erature  which  afterwards  gathered  strength  and  became  a 
broad  and  mighty  river. 

Hallani  has  left  us  an  opinion  of  “Tamburlaine  the 
Great,”  the  tragedy  which  called  forth  the  animadversions 
of  Nash,  which  may  fitly  be  referred  to  here.  Considering 
the  calm  balance  of  mind  usually  preserved  by  that  careful 
and  discriminating  writer,  the  praise  accorded  to  Marlowe’s 
early  work  is  indeed  lofty,  though,  as  we  hope  presently  to 
see,  not  too  lofty  when  the  merits  of  the  tragedy  are  fully 
considered.  He  says :  “  This  play  has  more  spirit  and 
poetry  than  any  which,  upon  clear  grounds,  can  be  shown 
to  have  preceded  it.  We  find  also  more  action  on  the 
stage,  a  8hor.ter  and  more  dramatic  dialogue,  a  more  figu¬ 
rative  style,  with  a  far  more  varied  and  skilful  versification. 
If  Marlowe  did  not  reestablish  blank  verse,  which  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  prove,  he  gave  it  at  least  a  variety  of  cadence  and 
an  easy  adaptation  of  the  rhythm  to  the  sense,  by  which  it 
easily  became  in  his  hands  the  finest  instrument  that  the 
tragic  poet  has  ever  employed  for  his  purpose,  less  re¬ 
stricted  than  that  of  the  Italians,  and  falling  occasionally 
almost  into  prose ;  lines  of  fourteen  syllables  being  very 
common  in  all  our  old  dramatists,  but  regular  and  harmo¬ 
nious  at  other  times,  as  the  most  accurate  ear  could  re- 
(|uire.”  The  “  Tragical  History  of  Dr.  Faustus,”  which 
was  Marlowe’s  next  play,  avoided  some  of  the  faults  ob¬ 
servable  in  its  predecessor,  partly  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  author  himself  had  doubtless  become  conscious  that  his 
style  must  not  be  allowed  to  degenerate  into  rant,  and 
partly  because  the  nature  of  the  subject  itself  forbade  the 
use  of  so  extravagant  a  diction.  It  is  said  —  and  there  is 
no  reason,  judging  from  internal  evidence,  for  thinking  the 
supposition  is  incorrect  —  that  a  number  of  interpolations 
have  been  made  in  the  text  of  “  Faustus  ”  for  which  Mar¬ 
lowe  is  not  responsible,  and  which  are  in  no  wise  germane 
to  his  genius.  Of  his  other  dramatic  works  more  remains 
still  to  be  said,  as  they  are  dealt  with  in  their  proper  or¬ 
der  ;  but  a  passing  reference  may  be  made  to  the  effect 
produced  upon  the  writers  of  his  own  day  by  the  beautiful 
poem  on  the  old  but  never  wearisome  legend  of  the  loves 
of  “  Hero  and  Leandcr.”  So  popular  was  this  composition 
that  the  Water  Poet  and  his  brother  scullers  upon  the 
Thames  used  to  sweeten  their  toil  by  singing  or  reciting 
favorite  passages  from  it.  And  we  have  few  richer  treas¬ 
ures  of  its  kind  to  linger  lovingly  over  now. 

But  the  thread  of  our  biographical  narrative  is  in  danger 
of  being  interrupted.  What  had  become  of  the  dramatist 
during  the  construction  of  these  plays  which  we  have  men¬ 
tioned,  and  others  which  we  must  yet  enumerate  ?  The 
only  facts  of  a  definite  nature  in  his  personal  history  to  be 
relied  upon  are,  first,  that  he  tried  his  fortune  upon  the 
stage,  where  he  had  no  long  run ;  and,  secondly,  that  his 
reputation  was  of  a  most  objectionable  description :  then, 
finally,  the  violent  end  of  a  violent  life,  of  which  we  have 
spoken,  must  not  be  forgotten.  Being  in  a  tavern  at  Dept¬ 
ford,  carousing  with  individuals  of  the  lowest  strata  of  soci¬ 
ety,  be  received  an  insult  which  his  choleric  temper  could 
ill  brook.  In  endeavoring  to  avenge  it,  by  some  chance  his 
own  weapon  was  turned  against  himself  in  the  scuffle,  and 
he  received  a  mortal  wound.  Whether  the  facts  be  exactly 
as  stated  or  no,  he  undoubtedly  perished  in  this  same 
brawl ;  but  those  who  profess  to  apportion  the  blame,  and 
fix  a  stigma  on  Marlowe,  only  do  so  upon  posthumous  evi¬ 
dence  said  to  have  been  based  upon  contemporary  state¬ 
ments  —  which  statements,  nevertheless,  were  made,  as 
already  seen,  by  persons  inimical  to  the  dramatist.  So 
much  for  the  tragedy  of  Marlowe’s  own  life.  Short  as  it 
was,  it  seems  to  have  been  passed  amidst  a  great  deal  of 
physical  excitement,  not  unmingled  with  excess.  But  that 
the  last  few  years  of  his  life  were  a  prolonged  orgy,  is  an 
assertion  which  may  be  at  once  dismmissed  as  base  and  un¬ 
founded.  Periods  of  calm  and  leisure  were  essential  to  bis 
genius ;  and  these  periods  must  have  been  obtained,  since 
the  monuments  which  were  the  result  of  them  are  still  ex¬ 
isting.  The  eulogy  passed  upon  Marlowe  by  his  illustrious 
contemporary  dramatist  was  not  earned  without  effort,  we 


may  be  sure ;  and  when  it  is  remembered  that  those  who 
traduced  him  bated  him  most  of  all  on  religious  grounds, 
we  should  be  doubly  cautious  in  the  reception  of  statements 
which,  if  believed,  would  make  him  a  Faust  and  a  Mephis- 
topheles  combined. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  quality  observable  in  Marlowe 
is  his  breadth.  Whatever  defects  may  be  alleged  against 
his  execution,  and  however  faulty  may  be  his  style,  his  con¬ 
ceptions  are  gigantic.  He  revels  in  his  strength  like  a 
giant.  He  reminds  us  in  his  wildness  and  grandeur  of  those 
heights  of  the  Brocken,  where  Faust  is  supposed  to  have 
sealed  his  compact  with  the  Evil  One.  Tempestuous  to  a 
degree,  he  is,  as  compared  with  the  other  writers  of  his  age, 
what  the  surging  and  ever  restless  ocean  is  to  the  still  pool. 
Take  up  any  of  his  works,  and  they  will  be  found  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  a  uniform  greatness  of  conception.  The 
imagination  from  which  they  proceeded  is  lofty,  strong,  and 
impassioned.  Excrescences  cannot  hide  his  greatness ;  the 
mountain  summit  is  not  always  obscured  by  black,  absorb¬ 
ing  clouds.  A  free  and  daring  spirit  is  stamped  upon  all 
that  he  has  done  :  a  spirit  that  knew  no  fear  of  man,  and, 
it  is  to  be  assumed,  felt  little  awe  of  God.  His  works  are 
the  most  unrestrained  exhibition  of  power  of  which  we 
have  any  knowledge.  Other  dramatists  may  have  exhib¬ 
ited  the' same  recklessness,  but  then  they  have  not  pos¬ 
sessed  the  same  strength.  As  regards  Shakespeare,  note 
here  one  of  those  points  in  which  he  is  king  of  the  poets. 
There  was  the  same  power  as  in  Marlowe,  but  be  also  pos¬ 
sessed  a  quietude  which  gives  us  an  idea  of  what  we 
should  call  the  unexpended  forces  of  his  nature.  To  draw 
an  analogy  from  the  physical  world  around  us,  and  apply 
it  to  Shakespeare,  we  should  say  he  was  equally  at  home 
in  painting  the  flower  as  in  wielding  the  earthquake.  He 
was,  at  pleasure,  self-infused  with  the  spirit  of  a  child,  or 
the  iron  will  of  a  Julius  Caesar.  It  is  just  this  capacity  of 
instituting  a  close  relation  between  himself  and  any  unit  of 
humanity  whatsoever,  that  separates  him  from  the  rest  of 
his  kind.  Marlowe  was  great  and  sublime,  but  not  from 
this  all-enfolding  point  of  view.  His  greatness  was  a  plain 
and  palpable  one,  and  not  a  suggestive  greatness.  He  has 
given  us  royal  spirits,  royally  conceived ;  but  we  ask  in 
vain  for  his  Falstaffs,  his  Bardolphs,  his  Juliets,  and  his 
Portias.  What  types  he  has  drawn  are  as  true  and  accu¬ 
rate  (not  all,  but  most  of  them)  as  those  of  his  great  suc¬ 
cessor;  and  perhaps  we  are  a  little  unjust  in  demanding 
from  him  more,  when  we  consider  the  brief  span  of  his  ex¬ 
istence.  It  is  possible  that  had  his  life  been  prolonged  we 
should  have  received  from  him  work  worthy  of  being  com¬ 
pared  with  much  of  Shakespeare’s  own.  There  was  in  him 
the  outline  of  a  transcendent  genius,  but  the  opportunity 
failed  him  of  filling  up  its  wonderful  proportions. 

Another  distinguishing  peculiarity  of  this  dramatist  is 
his  power  over  the  passions.  “  Dr.  Faustus  ”  is  sufficient 
evidence  of  the  gift  he  possessed  in  this  respect.  Mark 
the  alternations  of  feeling  in  the  mind  of  the  leading  char¬ 
acter,  and  see  how  boldly  they  are  drawn ;  whilst  at  the 
end  the  absorbing  sentiment  of  the  reader  is  one  of  admi¬ 
ration,  not  unmingled  with  sorrow,  for  Faustus,  even  in  the 
great  climax  of  his  fate.  The  same  power  is  carried  into 
several  of  the  scenes  in  “  Edward  the  Second,”  one  espe¬ 
cially  being  as  pathetic  a  passage  as  can  be  discovered 
almost  anywhere.  And  the  passion  is  not  the  simulated 
passion  of  the  writer  of  books,  but  of  the  reader  of  men. 
The  counterfeit  is  not  perceptible  here.  It  is  genuine  pas¬ 
sion  genuinely  depicted.  The  whole  vocabulary  of  grief 
seems  to  have  been  in  Marlowe’s  possession.  The  hell  of 
a  miserable  mind  has  been  penetrated  with  deep  and 
searching  vision.  Beneath  the  demoniacal  fury  which  ap¬ 
pears  to  utterly  envelop  many  of  his  characters,  is  to  be 
seen  a  more  complicated  series  of  passions  than  would  at 
first  sight  strike  the  beholder.  The  demon  has  but  one 
element,  but  one  feeling,  but  one  plan  of  action ;  but  the 
humanity  which  Marlowe  has  drawn  has  the  real  strife  of 
elements.  He  shows  the  secret  workings  of  good  against 
evil,  and  vice  versa;  and  he  has  chosen  for  treatment  men 
in  whom  the  volcano  of  passion  is  forever  surging  and 
emitting  its  mixed  products  of  stones  and  lava.  Marlowe 
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is  a  superb  Byron.  Upon  the  nineteenth  century  poet  has 
been  superadiied,  to  the  violence  and  the  darkness  of  pro¬ 
found  pa'^sion,  its  true  dignity.  Marlowe  is  greater,  more 
splendid  in  his  rage  and  his  denunciation,  probably  from 
the  fact  that  his  soul,  though  more  unbelieving,  had  yet  a 
larger  sincerity  than  Byron’s.  Manfred  appears  a  fearful 
individuality;  but  if  we  come  to  look  at  him  very  closely, 
we  shall  find  that  he  is  a  gentleman  of  whom  we  have  very 
often  heard  before  —  the  man  who  defies  God  and  makes  a 
great  deal  of  noise  about  it,  but  who  has  not  the  true  ele¬ 
ments  of  a  mighty  personal  being  within  himself.  Very 
difierent  is  the  Faustus  of  Marlowe.  Many  a  man  could 
become  a  Manfred;  but  Faustus  is  as  rare  a  creation  as 
lago,  while  of  a  totally  difierent  tyf)e.  So  great  is  Marlowe’s 
conception  of  this  character,  that  he  has  not  been  able 
to  do  justice  to  it.  He  has  had  glimpses  of  the  veritable 
being  himself,  with  all  bis  enormous  thoughts  and  desires, 
but  has  failed  to  reduce  him  altogether  into  shape.  But, 
indistinct  as  he  sometimes  appears,  the  glimpses  we  do  get 
of  him  fully  attest  what  a  magnificent  being  he  is.  And 
herein,  we  think,  Ijes  the  difference  between  Marlowe’s 
tragedy  and  Goethe’s.  The  latter  work  is  the  history  of  a 
soul  and  something  more.  We  are  attracted  partly  by  the 
paraphernalia  of  the  drama,  and  not  overwhelmed  by  the 
individual  creation.  In  Marlowe’s  tragedy  we  see  little  but 
Faustus ;  but  he  is  enough.  lie  covers  the  canvas  with  his 
great  and  sombre  presence,  awful  in  the  vastness  of  his 
wishes  and  the  daring  of  his  imagination.  And  this  is  but 
one  of  the  characters  which  the  dramatist  has  left  us.  Little 
inferior  in  vividness  of  drawing  is  the  Jew  of  Malta,  the 
predecessor  of  a  still  more  notorious  Jew,  and  therefore  the 
more  original.  In  all  his  conceptions  Marlowe  was  never 
afraid  of  carrying  the  passions  to  their  utmost  height  and 
fulness.  It  is  the  mark  of  the  strong  writer  when  he 
reaches  this  perfection.  Irresolution  and  weakness  have 
no  place  in  characters  which  they  mean  to  be  the  embodi¬ 
ments  of  human  feeling  :  they  know  their  ends  and  pursue 
them.  It  may  be  objected  to  Marlowe  that  the  range  of 
his  vision  is  somewhat  limited,  looking  to  the  number  of 
his  individual  creations ;  but  it  is  apparent  to  any  one, 
nevertheless,  that  his  capacity  of  representation  of  what  he 
has  set  himself  to  depict  knows  little  if  any  limitation. 
That  be  has  not  left  a  larger  gallery  of  portraits  behind 
him  is  not  a  reproach  to  his  genius,  but  tW  result  of  the 
interference  of  the  ill-fated  hand  of  Death ;  the  painting 
of  such  of  those  as  he  has  drawn  is  more  distinct  than 
Vandyke’s  and  bolder  than  Rembrandt’s. 

“  Tamburlaine  the  Great  ”  is  a  drama  in  two  parts,  in 
which  the  writing  is  very  unequal  in  strength.  Charged 
occasionally  with  all  the  commanding  eloquence  which  the 
dramatist  well  knew  how  to  use,  many  of  the  scenes,  taken 
in  the  bulk,  are  not  worthy  of  his  genius,  but  are  disfigured 
by  faults  which  we  can  only  too  clearly  see  it  was  but  nat¬ 
ural  should  lay  him  open  to  censure.  The  first  part  is  in¬ 
troduced  to  the  reader  by  a  prologue  in  which  Marlowe 
displays  his  contempt  for  the  “jigging  veins  of  rhyming 
mother  wits,  and  such  conceits  as  clownage  keeps  in  pay,” 
and  he  goes  on  to  promise  a  very  different  class  of  enter¬ 
tainment  from  that  which  these  same  poor  wits  generally 
provided.  We  are  inclined  to  be  somewhat  doubtful 
whether  the  promise  will  be  redeemed  when  we  find  the 
King  of  Persia  —  from  whom  we  should  certainly  have  ex¬ 
pected  more  exalted  language  —  addressing  his  brother  in 
these  exceedingly  commonplace  terms  in  the  very  first 
lines  of  the  play  :  — 

Brother  Cosroe,  I  find  myself  aggrieved. 

Yet  insufficient  to  express  the  same. 

The  drama  soon  moves  on,  fortunately,  to  more  impor¬ 
tant  matter,  and  in  the  second  scene  we  are  presented  with 
a  very  effective  interview  between  Tamburlaine  and  his 
beautiful  captive  Zenocrate,  the  daughter  of  the  Soldan  of 
Kgypt,  in  which  the  former  unfolds  his  prophecies  of  the 
career  which  shall  end  by  filling  the  earth  with  his  dreaded 
name.  The  Persian  Theriilamas,  who  was  afterwards  per¬ 
suaded  to  forsake  his  sovereign  through  the  persuasiveness 
of  Tamburlaine,  well  describes  the  terror  of  the  world  in 
these  lines ;  — 


Tamburlaine!  A  Scythian  shepherd  so  embellished 
With  nature’s  pride  and  richest  furniture  ! 

His  looks  do  menace  heaven,  and  dare  the  gods; 

His  fiery  eyes  are  fixed  upon  the  earth. 

As  if  he  now  devised  some  stratagem, 

Or  meant  to  pierce  Avemus’  darksome  vaults. 

To  pull  the  triple-headed  deg  from  hell. 

Equally  successful  in  love  and  war,  the  daring  advent¬ 
urer  and  warrior  pursues  his  destiny.  Resolution  to  ob¬ 
tain  possession  with  him  means  instant  fruition  ;  and  his 
hot  and  boundless  ambition,  which  nothing  morUl  could 
satisfy,  is  graphically  traced  by  the  plastic  pen  of  the  nar¬ 
rator.  The  aspiring  shepherd  holds  that  a  god  is  not  half 
so  glorious  as  a  king  ;  and  in  words  which  have  been  al¬ 
tered  by  Milton  only  to  tbe  extent  of  taking  the  nether 
regions  instead  of  paradise  for  his  fine  declaration,  Tam¬ 
burlaine  proceeds  to  say,  — 

I  think  the  pleasure  they  enjoy  in  heaven 
Cannot  compare  with  kingly  joys  in  earth. 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  these,  and  the  immediately 
succeeding  lines  in  the  drama,  rang  in  the  later  bard’s  ears 
when  he  wrote  that  it  was 

Better  to  reign  in  hell  than  serve  in  heaven. 

The  insatiable  lust  of  power,  and  its  gradual  absorption 
of  the  entire  being,  were  never  better  depicted  than  in 
Marlowe’s  delineation  of  Tamburlaine.  He  is  in  every 
sense  a  great  warrior,  whose  conceptions  of  campaigns  and 
conquests  are  equalled  by  his  prodigious  executive  ability. 
He  declares  that  he  has  no  room  to  entertain  the  thought 
of  defeat;  if  he  is  moved  to  obtain  the  Persian  crown,  he 
attains  his  object  with  ease.  What  is  in  the  grasp  of  man 
to  accomplish  shall  be  achieved  by  him,  for  he  is  pene¬ 
trated  with  the  sense  of  his  superiority  over  mankind,  and 
of  bis  equality  with  the  gods.  His  ideas,  plans,  swift 
and  whirlwindlike  movements,  and  indomitable  courage 
fully  attest  that  he  is  no  mere  boaster,  but  one  who  will 
ride  the  age  as  its  master  and  its  monarch.  The  play  is 
admirable  for  the  manner  in  which  this  apotheosis  is 
worked  out,  and  Tamburlaine  lifted  out  of  the  vulgar  cate¬ 
gory  of  ordinary  humanity.  His  secret  passions  are  dis¬ 
sected  with  that  psychological  insight  fqp  which  the  dram¬ 
atist  is  remarkable,  and  the  mind,  as  well  as  the  deeds, 
of  tbe  great  scourge  of  Asia  is  laid  bare  to  our  gaze.  With 
all  its  inflation  and  bombast,  the  play  is  very  forcible,  and 
in  certain  parts  very  beautiful.  This  passage,  put  into  the 
mouth  of  the  warrior  himself,  is  large  in  thought,  daring, 
and  instinct  with  rugged  and  striking  oratory  ;  — 

Now  clear  the  triple  region  of  the  air, 

And  let  the  majesty  of  heaven  behold 
Their  scourge  and  terror  tread  on  emperors. 

Smile,  stars,  that  reigned  at  my  nativity. 

And  dim  the  brightness  of  your  neighbor  lamps  I 
Disdain  to  borrow  light  of  Cynthia ! 

For  I,  the  chiefest  lamp  of  all  the  earth, 

First  rising  in  the  East  with  mild  aspect, 

But  fixed  now  in  the  meridian  line, 

Will  send  up  tire  to  your  turning  spheres, 

And  cause  the  sun  to  borrow  light  of  you. 

My  sword  struck  fire  from  his  coat  of  steel, 

Even  in  Bithynia,  when  I  took  this  Turk ; 

As  when  a  fiery  exhalation. 

Wrapt  in  the  bowels  of  a  freezing  cloud, 

Fighting  for  passage,  makes  the  welkin  crack. 

And  casts  a  flash  of  lightning  to  the  earth  : 

But  ere  I  march  to  wealthy  Persia, 

Or  leave  Damascus  and  the  Egyptian  ficld.s. 

As  was  the  fame  of  Clymene’s  brain-sick  son. 

That  almost  bent  the  axle-tree  of  heaven. 

So  shall  our  swords,  our  lances,  and  our  shot 
Fill  all  the  air  with  fiery  meteors: 

'fhen  when  the  sky  shall  wax  as  red  as  blood. 

It  shall  be  said  I  made  it  red  myself. 

To  make  me  think  of  naught  but  blood  and  war. 

This  is  befitting  declamation,  loud  and  trumpet-tongued, 
to  assign  to  tbe  man  who,  on  another  occasion,  uttered  the 
following  vigorous  description  of  himself  :  — 

The  god  of  war  resigns  his  room  to  me, 

I  Meaning  to  make  me  general  of  the  world  : 
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Jove,  viewing  me  in  arms,  looks  pale  and  wan, 

Fearing  my  power  should  pull  him  from  his  throne. 

The  character  foreshadowed  in  these  lines  is  well  sus¬ 
tained  ;  the  gigantic  figure  is  never  dwarfed,  nor  do  his 
enormous  passions  ever  exhibit  the  least  inclination  to 
satiety.  lie  feasts  his  eyes  upon  the  woes  of  Bajazet,  who 
is  borne  about  with  him  in  a  cage,  and  who  has  the  double 
misfortune  of  seeing  his  conqueror  march  forth  to  victory 
after  victory,  kings  falling  before  him  as  the  tall  blades  of 
corn  before  the  hurricane.  The  woes  of  the  Emperor  of 
the  Turks  and  his  faithful  empress  are  related  with  much 
pathos,  and  their  self-destruction  completed  in  a  scene  of 
strong  and  natural  emotion.  At  the  opening  of  the  second 
portion  of  the  drama  we  find  Tamburlaine  in  the  zenith  of 
his  power  and  fame.  The  ever-victorious  sovereign  has 
discomfited  the  great  Christian  host  under  Sigismund,  and 
there  is  nothing  more  left  for  him  to  do,  except  to  enjoy 
the  fruits  of  his  victories.  Yet,  in  the  very  next  scene  to 
that  in  which  his  greatest  triumph  is  celebrated,  we  be¬ 
hold  Tamburlaine  miserable  and  dejected.  Disease  has 
seized  upon  the  form  of  Zenocrate,  his  illustrious  consort, 
and  he  who  had  boasted  of  his  invincible  might  is  power¬ 
less  to  arrest  its  progress.  Graphically  is  the  lesson  in¬ 
dicated  of  the  rapid  succession  of  joy  and  despair  for  all 
humanity.  The  conqueror  is  at  last  conquered.  The  cap- 
tor  of  one  hundred  Kings  watches  the  gradual  advance  of 
an  insidious  disease  in  helplessness  and  anguish.  He  sees 
that  form,  which,  had  it  lived  before  the  siege  of  Troy, 
“  Helen  had  not  been  named  in  Homer’s  lliades,”  wither 
and  expire,  and  from  that  moment  his  sun  of  prosperity 
begins  to  set.  He  can,  however,  wreak  his  revenge  for 
the  loss  of  Zenocrate  in  one  method,  eminently  suggestive 
of  his  imperious  and  cruel  spirit,  and  he  accordingly  con¬ 
sumes  with  tire  the  city  in  which  she  died.  The  play 
moves  on  with  real  dramatic  interest  and  energy,  'fhe 
enraged  monarch  teaches  his  sons  the  art  of  war,  in  which 
he  would  see  them  become  like  masters  with  himself,  and 
because  one  of  them,  Calvphas  by  name,  does  not  take 
kindly  to  the  occupation  of  blood,  the  furious  father  stabs 
him  to  the  heart.  He  makes  his  son’s  death  the  occasion 
for  an  outburst  of  wrath,  in  which  he  threatens  unheard-of 
horrors  for  the  world.  Being  remonstrated  with  by  the 
kings  of  Jerusalem,  Syria,  and  Trebizond,  for  his  cruelty, 
Tamburlaine  replies  in  the  following  strain,  which  is  one 
of  the  most  powerful  pieces  of  rhetoric  to  be  found  in  our 
author :  — 

Villains  !  these  terrors  and  these  tyrannies 
I  execute,  enjoined  me  from  alwve. 

To  scourge  the  pride  of  such  as  heaven  abhors  ; 

Nor  am  I  made  arch-monarch  of  the  world. 

Crowned  and  invested  by  the  hand  of  Jove, 

For  deeds  of  bounty  and  nobility  : 

But  since  I  exercise  a  greater  name, 

'I'lie  scourge  of  God  and  terror  of  the  world, 

I  must  apply  myself  to  fit  those  terms, 

■  In  war,  in  blood,  in  death,  in  cruelty. 

And  plague  such  peasants  as  resist  in  me 
The  power  of  heaven’s  eternal  majesty. 

I  will,  with  engines  never  exercised. 

Conquer,  sack,  and  utterly  consume 
Your  cities  and  your  golden  palaces, 

And,  with  the  flumes  that  l>eat  against  the  clouds, 
Incense  the  heavens,  and  make  the  stars  to  melt. 

As  if  they  were  the  tears  of  Mahomet, 

For  hot  consumption  of  his  country’s  pride  ; 

And,  till  by  vision  or  W  8|)eech  I  hear 
Immortal  jove  say,  “  Cease,  my  Tamburlaine,” 

I  will  persist  a  terror  to  the  world. 

Making  the  meteors  (that,  like  armed  men 
Arc  seen  to  march  upon  the  towers  of  heaven) 

Run  tilting  round  about  the  firmament, 

And  break  their  burning  lances  in  the  air 
For  honor  of  ray  wondrous  victories. 

'The  fact  that  these  speeches  of  Tamburlaine’s  are  dis¬ 
figured  occasionally  hy  outrageous  exaggerations  and 
ranting  eccentricities  does  not  by  any  means  destroy  their 
effect,  whilst  they  enjoy  that  great  distinction  of  being  the 


first  really  serious  attempt  to  revolutionize  contemporary 
blank  verse. 

Confessedly,  however,  “  The  Tragical  History  of  Dr. 
Faustus  ”  must  be  regarded,  in  accorciance  with  the  general 
verdict,  as  the  chef-d'auvre  of  Marlowe.  It  has  a  strength 
and  directness  of  purpose  most  distinctly  traced  in  every 
scene,  whilst  the  individuality  of  the  leading  character  (a 
quality  to  which  we  have  previously  made  some  reference) 
is  most  striking  and  complete.  It  is  a  drama  in  which  the 
most  intense  interest  is  evoked  and  sustained.  The  con¬ 
ception  is  so  vivid,  that  the  whole  thing  gives  us  the  im¬ 
pression  that  it  might  have  been  written  at  one  sitting. 
We  know,  of  course,  that  this  is  impossible,  but  the  illusion 
is  only  a  so  much  stronger  tribute  to  the  powers  of  the 
writer.  Faustus,  whose  jiersonality  has  already  come  be¬ 
fore  us,  may  not  appear  altogether  a  desirable  chara<-ter, 
in  the  matter  of  detailed  drawing  and  elaboration,  but  we 
should  search  well-nigh  in  vain  to  discover  a  worthy  rival 
to  him  in  the  gigantic  force  of  his  ruling  ideas  and  tor  the 
admirable  manner  in  which  his  unappeasable  craving  for 
enjoyment  has  been  delineated.  In  truth,  be  is  almost 
appalling  from  his  defiance  of  all  the  canons  of  humanity, 
and  for  those  flights  of  an  uncontrolled  and  unbridled  im¬ 
agination  in  which  he  indulges.  Hazlitt  well  says  of  him, 
translating  into  excellent  language  what  will  be  the 
thought  of  all  readers  of  the  tragedy,  ”  Faustus,  in  his 
impatience  to  fulfil  at  once  and  for  a  moment,  for  a  few 
short  years,  all  the  desires  and  conceptions  of  his  soul,  is 
willing  to  give  in  exchange  his  soul  and  body  to  the  great 
enemy  of  mankind.  Whatever  he  fancies  becomes  by  this 
means  present  to  his  sense ;  whatever  he  commands  is 
done.  He  calls  back  time  past,  and  anticipates  the  future; 
the  visions  of  antiquity  pass  before  him.  Babylon  in  all 
its  glory,  Paris,  and  (Enone;  all  the  projects  of  philoso¬ 
phers,  or  creations  of  the  poet,  pay  tribute  at  bis  feet ;  all 
the  delights  of  fortune,  of  ambition,  of  pleasure,  and  of 
learning,  are  centred  in  his  person  ;  and  from  a  short-lived 
dream  of  supreme  felicity  and  drunken  power,  he  sinks 
into  an  abyss  of  darkness  and  perdition.  This  is  the  al¬ 
ternative  to  which  he  submits  ;  the  bond  which  he  signs 
with  his  blood  I  As  the  outline  of  the  character  is  grand 
and  daring,  the  execution  is  abrupt  and  fearful.  The 
thoughts  are  vast  and  irregular,  and  the  style  halts  and 
staggers  under  them.  ‘  With  uneasy  steps,  such  footing 
found  the  sole  of  unblest  feet.’  There  is  a  little  fustian 
and  incongruity  of  metaphor  now  and  then,  which  is  not 
very  injurious  to  the  subject.” 

It  is  a  curious  fact  with  regard  to  this  drama,  that 
though  written  several  years  betbre  his  death,  no  edition 
of  it  was  published  during  the  lifetime  of  its  author,  while 
many  of  the  editions  now  current  present  Marlowe’s  text 
very  much  mutilated.  It  may  have  been  the  fancied  im¬ 
provements  of  other  hands  which  resulted  in  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  those  passages  that  are  open  to  the  charge  of  buf¬ 
foonery.  It  is  pointed  out  that  there  are  three  editions  of 
the  tragedy  which  were  not  known  to  Dyce,  and  Hazlitt 
deemed  it  highly  probable  that  there  might  have  been  an 
earlier  impression  than  any  yet  discovered.  Under  these 
circumstances  it  would  not  be  safe  to  assume  that  the 
drama  as  we  have  received  it  stands  as  Marlowe  left  it ; 
possessing  as  we  do  some  knowledge  of  the  quality  of  his 
powers,  we  ought  not  to  bind  ourselves  to  more  than  ad¬ 
miring  as  his  work  the  grand  and  majestic  conception  in  its 
bold  and  simple  outline,  and  those  passages  of  the  play 
which  hear  upon  them  the  impress  of  his  perfervid  and 
tremendous  genius.  The  hammer  of  Vulcan  has  certainly 
been  employed  to  weld  the  joints  of  the  armor  in  which 
Faustus  is  encased.  The  drama  is  no  child’s  plav,  but  one 
of  terrible  and  engrossing  import  to  all  men.  The  lesson 
of  the  whole  is  current  in  lurid  flames  upon  the  surface  as 
we  proceed.  The  dramatist  has  drunk  deep  of  ecstasies 
and  visions,  and  made  his  work  living  with  emotion.  He 
rises  to  the  character  of  Faustus  more  perfectly  than  does 
the  modern  artist.  His  passions  and  desires  are  more  dra¬ 
matically  if  not  more  poetically  treated.  The  introduction 
of  the  Margaret  of  the  later  work  into  the  earlier  drams 
would  have  completely  spoilt  it  Given  the  Faust  of  Goe- 
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the,  and  Marf^aret  does  not  seem  inadequate  as  the  height 
of  earthly  bliss  for  him;  but  Marlowe’s  Faustus  is  made  of 
sterner  stufl'.  He  is  cast  in  a  larger  mould,  and  when  he 
demands  beauty  be  must  have  presented  to  him  Helen  of 
Troy.  Charles  Lamb  even,  that  gentle  being,  felt  that  there 
would  have  been  an  incompatibility  between  the  real  Faust 
and  Margaret.  Marlowe’s  hero  experienced  not  the  depth 
of  the  intellectual  difficulties  which  beset  Hamlet,  or  Goe¬ 
the’s  Faust,  but  he  had  a  more  insatiable  thirst  of  heart. 
Let  us  look  a  little  at  this  oldest  dramatic  form  in  which 
the  well-known  story  of  Faust  and  his  compact  is  presented. 
Marlowe,  in  the  first  act,  depicts  the  learned  Ur.  Faustus 
in  his  study,  and  after  much  cogitation  we  find  him  deliv¬ 
ering  the  sum  of  his  thoughts  in  the  opinion  that  “  a  sound 
magician  is  a  demi-god,”  with  a  greater  sovereignty  than 
that  of  emperors  and  kings.  But  how  to  get  this  deity 
embodied  in  bis  own  person  ?  The  daring  idea  is  pursued 
with  the  aid  of  evil  spirits  who  arrive  opportunely  upon  the 
scene.  Intoxicated  with  his  conceptions  he  heeds  not  the 
warnings  of  the  scholars  who  remonstrate  with  him ;  but 
in  the  third  scene,  by  the  charm  of  a  Latin  invocation,  calls 
up  Mephistopbilis.  An  argument  takes  place  between  tbe 
two,  in  which  the  magnate  of  hell  declares  that  the  conjur¬ 
ing  of  Faust  was  only  the  accidental  cause  of  his  appear¬ 
ance  :  — 

For  when  we  hear  one  rack  the  name  of  God, 

Altjure  the  Scriptures  and  his  Saviour  Christ, 

We  fly  in  hope  to  get  his  glorious  soul : 

Nof  will  we  come  unless  he  use  such  means 
Whereby  he  is  in  danger  to  be  damned. 

’rherefore  the  shortest  cut  for  conjuring 
Is  stoutly  to  abjure  all  godliness, 

And  pray  devoutly  to  the  Prince  of  Hell. 

Another  idea,  however,  is  prevalent  at  the  present  day 
as  to  the  raising  of  spirits,  though  whether  it  is  yet  suffi¬ 
ciently  successful  to  have  caused  Mephistopbilis  to  revise 
his  opinions  we  are  unable  to  say.  Returning  to  Marlowe, 
in  this  third  scene  occurs  a  passage  which  the  commenta¬ 
tors  have  pointed  out  as  having  suggested  a  striking  figure 
to  Milton,  though  the  discovery  is  one  which  would  be 
made  by  any  reader  of  the  two  poets.  After  Mephis- 
tophilis  has  in/brmed  Faustus  that  he  is  forever  damned  in 
hell  with  Lucifer,  the  following  dialogue  occurs :  — 

Fiiust.  How  comes  it,  then,  that  thou  art  out  of  hell  1 
ile/ih.  Why,  this  is  hell ;  nor  am  I  out  of  it. 

Think’st  thou  that  I  that  saw  the  face  of  God, 

And  tasted  the  eternal  joys  of  heaven. 

Am  not  tormented  with  ten  thousand  hells 
In  being  deprived  of  everlasting  bliss  ? 

This  passage  immediately  brings  to  mind  familiar  lines 
in  “  Paradise  I..08t,”  but  especially  the  one  — 

Which  way  I  fly  is  hell ;  myself  am  hell. 

The  idea  is  thus  incontrovertibly  supported  that  Milton, 
as  we  have  already  surmised,  was  thoroughly  versed  in 
Marlowe’s  works ;  but,  if  necessary,  other  extracts  could 
be  given  which  would  make  the  tale  of  proof  irrefragable. 
There  is  one  scene  in  the  second  act  of  the  drama  of 
“Faustus” — that  in  which  is  beheld  a  procession  before 
the  Doctor  of  the  Seven  Deadly  Sins  —  which  must  have 
been  one  of  the  interpolations  in  the  text  complained  of, 
and  not  Marlowe’s  work.  The  humor  is  somewhat  com¬ 
mon  and  coarse,  and  various  lines,  as  is  the  case  with  other 
passages  which  could  be  cited,  are  weak  and  halting.  In 
the  third  act,  we  return  again  to  the  real  author,  where 
Faustus  and  his  infernal  tutor  play  their  mad  pranks  upon 
the  Po|)e,  to  the  scandal  of  the  cardinals,  friars,  and  bish¬ 
ops.  The  drama  proceeds,  very  unevenly  in  merit,  it  must 
be  confessed,  till  in  the  fifth  scene  Helen  of  Troy  is  intro¬ 
duced  to  Faustus,  who  thus  addresses  her:  — 

Was  this  the  face  that  launched  a  thousand  ships. 

And  burnt  the  topless  towers  of  Ilium  ? 

Sweet  Helen,  make  me  immortal  with  a  kiss. 

Her  lips  suck  forth  my  soul !  See  where  it  flies ; 
Come,  Helen,  come,  give  me  my  soul  again. 

Here  will  1  dwell,  for  heaven  is  in  these  lips. 


And  all  is  dross  that  is  not  Helena. 

I  will  be  Paris,  and  for  love  of  thee. 

Instead  of  Troy  shall  Wittenbnrg  Im  sacked  ; 

And  I  will  combat  with  weak  Menelaus, 

And  wear  thy  colors  on  my  pliiinbd  crest : 

Yea,  I  will  wound  Achilles  in  the  heel. 

And  then  return  to  Helen  for  a  kiss. 

Oh  !  thou  art  fairer  than  the  evening  air 
Clad  in  the  beauty  of  a  thousand  stars; 

Brighter  art  thou  than  flaming  Jupiter 
when  he  appeared  to  hapless  Semele. 

But  the  season  of  voluptuous  delights  is  now  fast  wan¬ 
ing.  The  hour  draws  nigh  when  the  final  condition  of  the 
contract  sealed  with  his  blood  must  be  completed,  and  as 
it  approaches  the  dramatist  makes  Faustus  already  sutler 
the  mental  tortures  of  the  lost.  A  vision  of  the  terrible 
nature  of  his  fate  passes  before  him,  and  he  comprehends 
something  of  its  horrors.  Nor  is  this  all ;  the  being  to 
whom  be  gave  the  indelible  writing  laughs  at  his  tears  and 
bids  him  despair,  for  such  is  his  fate,  since  “  fools  that 
will  laugh  on  earth  must  weep  in  hell.”  And  then  comes 
the  rejoicing  (which  is  always  depicted  as  keener  than 
paradisal  bliss),  that  one  irremediably  doomed  and  go<lless 
soul  feels  over  another  whom  it  has  dragged  into  the  same 
dark  and  everlasting  abyss.  All  this  we  beholil  faithfully 
and  powerfully  drawn  in  the  concluding  pages  of  this  en¬ 
thralling  drama.  Then  arrives  the  final  anguish  of  Faustus 
before  his  destruction,  when  he  emits  the  agonizing  cry  as 
he  nears  that  awful  midnight,  — 

Oh,  I  ’ll  leap  up  to  heaven  !  Who  pulls  me  down  ! 

See  where  Christ’s  blood  streams  in  the  flrinameut : 

One  drop  of  blood  will  save  me.  Oh,  my  Christ, 

Rend  not  my  heart  for  naming  of  my  Christ ; 

Yet  will  I  eall  on  him.  Oh,  spare  me,  Lucifer  ! 

Where  is  it  now  1  ’t  is  gone  ! 

And  see,  a  threatening  arm,  an  angry  brow  ! 

Mountains  and  hills,  come,  come,  and  fall  on  me. 

And  hide  me  from  the  heavy  wrath  of  heaven. 

No! 

Then  will  I  headlong  run  into  the  earth  ; 

Gape,  earth  !  Oh  no,  it  will  not  harlior  me. 

You  stars  that  reigned  at  my  nativity. 

Whose  influence  hath  allotted  death  and  hell. 

Now  draw  up  Faustus,  like  a  foggy  mist, 

Into  the  entrails  of  yon  laboring  cloud  ; 

That,  when  ye  vomit  forth  into  the  air. 

My  limbs  may  issue  from  your  smoky  mouths  ; 

But  let  my  soul  mount  and  ascend  to  heaven. 

[  T/ie  clock  strikes  the  hulj'-hoiir. 

Oh,  half  the  hour  is  past;  ’  twill  all  be  past  anon. 

Oh,  if  my  soul  must  suffer  for  my  sin. 

Impose  some  end  to  my  incessant  pain. 

Let  Faustus  live  in  hell  a  thousand  years  — 

A  hundred  thousand  —  and  at  last  be  sa'ed  ; 

No  end  is  limited  to  damned  souls. 

Why  wert  thou  not  a  creature  wanting  soul  1 
Or  why  is  this  immortal  that  thou  hast  ? 

{The  dock  strikes  twelve. 
It  strikes  !  it  strikes  !  Now,  body,  turn  to  air. 

Or  Lucifer  will  bear  thee  quick  to  hell 

[  Thunder  and  rain. 

O  soul,  be  changed  into  small  water-drops. 

And  fall  into  the  ocean  :  ne’er  be  found ! 

[Enter  the  devils. 

Oh  !  mercy,  heaven,  look  not  so  fierce  on  me  ! 

Adders  and  serpents,  let  me  breathe  a  while. 

Ugly  hell,  gape  not  1  Come  not,  Lucifer  ! 

I’ll  burn  my  books !  Oh,  Mephistopbilis  ! 

The  crushing  eloquence  of  this  stupendous  burst  of  feel¬ 
ing  falters  a  little  in  the  last  four  lines,  but  taken  alto¬ 
gether  it  is  a  prodigious  effort.  One  is  rather  curious  in 
speculating  upon  what  Shakespeare  would  have  marie  of 
this  catastrophe,  which  is,  perhaps,  the  finest  single  inci¬ 
dent  in  the  world  for  the  writer  of  tragedy;  but  it  is 
questionable  whether  even  he  could  have  accomplished  a 
more  impassioned  strain,  or  one  so  suitable  to  the  dread 
conception. 

The  “  Jew  of  Malta  ”  inevitably  challenges  comparison 
with  “  The  Merchant  of  Venice  ”  as  reganis  its  leading 
character.  Marlowe’s  play  is  worth  little  except  for  the 
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strong  indiridualitj  with  which  his  Jew  is  put  upon  the  can¬ 
vas.  The  avarice  of  the  race  to  which  Barabas  belongs  is 
forcibly  exemplified,  but  the  exaggerations  of  the  populace 
respecting  the  excesses  of  the  Jews  which  were  prevalent  in 
his  day  have  been  adopted  by  the  dramatist  in  order  to 
heighten  the  effect  of  his  work.  The  passions  of  the  Jew 
are  greatly  distorted,  and  before  Marlowe  has  arrived  at 
the  end  of  his  drama  be  has  lost  control  over  its  leading 
character.  From  a  startling  realism  with  which  he  is  con¬ 
ceived  and  elaborated  in  the  earlier  acts,  we  pass  on  to  a 
grotesque  exh  bition  of  fiendish  traits  without  truthfulness 
to  nature,  till  we  arrive  at  a  conclusion  which,  instead  of 
evoking  the  sense  of  the  sublime,  rather  excites  the  sense 
of  the  ludicrous.  Very  different  is  Shakespeare’s  method 
with  Sbylock,  a  character  whose  unity  is  preserved  from 
his  first  appearance  in  the  play  till  the  very  last.  There 
is  some  degree  of  interest  created  in  the  daughter  of  Ba¬ 
rabas,  but  sne  is  too  slightly  sketched,  a  fault  ooservable  in 
many  of  the  characters.  Occasionally,  however,  we  meet 
with  isolated  passages  in  the  play  which  have  a  strong 
touch  of  the  writer’s  best  quality  in  them.  This,  for  in¬ 
stance,  is  a  striking  simile,  and  one  such  as  the  author’s 
genius  is  very  felicitous  in  producing ;  it  occurs  in  a  solilo¬ 
quy  by  the  Jew :  — 

Thus,  like  the  sad  presaging  raven,  that  tolls 
The  sick  man’s  passport  in  her  hollow  beak, 

And  in  the  shadow  of  the  silent  night 
Doth  shake  contagion  from  her  sable  wings ; 

Vexed  and  tormented  runs  poor  Barabas 
With  fatal  curses  towards  these  Christians. 

The  miser  is  most  thoroughly  devoted  to  his  consuming 
passion,  so  much  so  that  he  affects  the  daring  of  appealing 
to  the  God  of  Abraham,  “  who  with  the  fiery  pillar  led  the 
sons  of  Israel  through  the  dismal  shades,”  to  lead  him  safely 
in  the  quest  of  wealth.  It  is  difficult  to  say,  nevertheless, 
whttber  this  passion,  or  the  hatred  of  the  Christians,  is 
stronger  in  his  breast.  His  denunciations  of  the  latter  are 
most  fierce  and  acrid,  and  an  idea  of  their  bitterness  may 
be  gained  from  the  following  lines,  in  which  he  vents  his 
feelings  towards  this  “  heretical  ”  division  of  humanity  :  — 

We  Jews  can  fawn  like  spaniels  when  we  please. 

And  when  we  grin  we  bite,  yet  are  our  looks 
As  innocent  and  harmless  as  a  lamb’s. 

I  learned  in  Florence  how  to  kiss  my  hand. 

Heave  up  my  shoulders  when  they  called  me  dog, 

And  duck  as  low  as  any  barefoot  friar. 

Hoping  to  see  them  starve  upon  a  stall. 

Or  else  be  gathered  for  in  our  Synagogue ; 

That,  when  the  offering  basin  comes  to  me. 

Even  for  charity  I  may  spit  into  it. 

This  exceedingly  pleasant  individual  is  made  to  over¬ 
reach  himself  at  the  end  of  the  drama  in  an  absurd  manner, 
and  such  as  we  should  not  have  predicted  upon  our  first  in¬ 
troduction  to  him.  In  the  fury  begotten  of  bis  losses  he 
almost  loses  his  reason,  and  certainly  all  that  cunning  and 
that  coolness  which  are  supposed  to  distinguish  his  tribe  in 
moments  of  supremest  danger.  It  is  here,  we  think,  that 
the  dramatist  has  failed.  Barabas  holds  that  “  it ’s  no 
sin  to  deceive  a  Christian,”  a  doctrine  which  enables  him 
to  become  a  robber  upon  principle  ;  but  having  been  de¬ 
ceived  in  turn  he  is  so  beside  himself  with  rage  that  he  is 
incapable  of  doing  justice  to  his  own  principle  and  of  re¬ 
ducing  it  to  practice.  So,  after  a  good  deal  of  plotting  and 
counterplotting  —  in  which  it  must  be  admitted  the  Jew 
very  neatly  arranges  that  two  of  his  enemies  should  kill 
each  other  —  we  arrive  at  the  final  stage  of  the  play.  Ba¬ 
rabas,  who  had  prepared  a  very  clumsy  trap  for  certain  of 
his  enemies,  falls  into  a  much  simpler  one  himself,  and  his 
last  words  to  his  fellow-mortals  are  oaths  and  execrations. 
Amidst  these  he  expires,  and  the  Christians  feel  that  they 
are  relieved  of  a  bugbear.  The  second  part  of  the  drama 
does  not  display  the  careful  workmanship  to  be  found  in 
the  preceding  acts ;  it  is  as  if  the  artificer  had  become  tired 
of  bis  work,  and  having  conceived  his  character,  lacked  the 
patience  to  follow  out  its  proportions. 

In  every  respect  t.  contrast  to  this  tragedy,  the  drama  of 
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“  Edward  the  Second  ”  is  worthy  of  high  commendation, 
though  we  scarcely  think  it  warrants  the  lavish  praise  be¬ 
stowed  upon  it  by  some  critics.  The  author  is  again  wit¬ 
nessed  in  his  real  strength,  master  of  his  theme,  and  his 
I  verse  marches  with  all  the  stateliness  that  should  attach  to 
I  the  subject.  As  an  historical  play  it  may  be  at  once  con- 
I  ceded  that  it  has  had  few  equals,  while  it  was  the  first  of  such 
I  plays  of  any  moment  ever  produced.  The  weakness  of  Ed- 
I  ward’s  character  is  preserved,  and  be  is  not  unduly  allowed 
I  to  excite  our  pity,  misfortunes  rapidly  accumulating  upon 
I  his  head  through  his  mad  partiality  for  the  favorite  Gaves- 
I  ton.  The  speeches  scattered  through  the  drama  attain  to 
I  a  noble  expression ;  witness  that  of  the  King  to  his  friend 
I  Leicester  after  he  has  been  placed  in  captivity,  which  is 
I  full  of  exalted  thoughts  and  imagery.  In  his  lament  Ed¬ 
ward  says  very  finely,  — 

The  griefs  of  private  men  are  soon  allayed, 

But  not  of  kings.  The  forest  deer,  being  struck, 

'  Runs  to  an  herb  that  closeth  up  the  wounds  ; 

I  But  when  the  imperial  lion’s  flesh  is  gored, 

I  He  rends  and  tears  it  with  his  wrathful  paw, 

I  And  highly  scorning  that  the  lowly  earth 

I  Should  drink  his  blood,  mounts  upward  to  the  air. 

I  And  so  it  fares  with  me,  whose  dauntless  mind 

I  Th’  ambitious  Mortimer  would  seek  to  curb, 

i 

I  The  pathos  of  the  concluding  portions  of  this  play  has  been 
rarely  surpassed  for  its  unstrained  force  and  depth,  and  the 
drama,  taken  as  a  whole,  shows  what  a  field  might  have 
!  been  open  to  Marlowe’s  successful  cultivation,  had  but  the 
I  Fates  been  propitious.  He  assuredly  demonstrates  the 
I  captmity  for  imagining  the  splendors  of  courts  and  the  regal 
I  bearing  of  kings. 

Although  the  next  dramatic  effort  in  order  of  considerar 
tion  —  “  The  Massacre  of  Paris  ”  —  is  hut  a  fragment,  in¬ 
complete,  disjointed,  and  unsatisfactory,  it  contains  one  of 
the  most  spirited  speeches  to  be  found  within  the  range  of 
the  author’s  works  ;  namely,  that  of  the  plotting  Due  de 
;  Guise,  the  principal  instigator  of  the  infamous  Bartholomew 
I  slaughter.  The  lines  breathe  of  the  cruel  and  ambitious 
I  spirit  of  this  man,  who  was  resolved  to  rise,  although  his 
'  downfall  should  possibly  be  the  deepest  hell,  and  who 
I  burned  to  become  the  great  centre  of  interest  with  his 
countrymen,  a  mark  which  should  be  so  conspicuous  as  to 
cause  the  world  to  wonder  “  as  men  that  stand  and  gaze 
against  the  sun.”  In  every  other  respect  except  that  of  the 
remarkable  individuality  of  several  of  the  characters,  and 
two  or  three  outbursts  of  passion,  the  fragment  is  almost 
worthless.  “  Dido,  Queen  of  Carthage,”  presents  a  check¬ 
ered  appearance  in  the  workmanship,  as  though  it  had  lieen 
collaborated  by  a  master  mind  and  a  poetic  buffoon.  Much 
of  it  is  unquestionably  Marlowe’s,  but  other  passages,  which 
savor  of  doggerel  extraordinary,  are  as  unquestionably  not. 
It  is  affirmed  that  the  dramatist’s  old  assailant,  Nash,  had 
a  finger  in  the  completion  of  this  drama,  and  if  so,  it  is  by 
no  means  the  worst  kind  of  revenge  he  could  have  taken 
upon  the  great  writer,  while  pretending  to  make  it  a  com¬ 
pliment.  The  student,  however,  will  very  easily  divide  the 
chaff  from  the  wheat,  for  Marlowe  attains  to  a  high  excel¬ 
lence  here,  which  only  serves  to  place  his  assistant’s  work 
in  a  more  contemptible  light.  The  illustrious  .^neas  loses 
much  of  the  dignity  generally  associated  with  his  character 
when  we  find  him  addressing  Ascanius  in  these  absurdly 
colloquial  terms,  which  could  not  fail  to  arrest  the  attention 
of  even  the  most  casual  reader :  — 

Alas !  sweet  boy,  thou  roust  be  still  awhile. 

Till  we  have  fire  to  dress  the  meat  we  killed  ! 

Gentle  Achates,  reach  the  tinder  box. 

That  we  may  make  a  fire  to  warm  us  with. 

And  roast  our  new-found  victuals  on  this  shore. 

This  is  not  the  “  mighty  line  ”  along  which  the  English 
drama  advanced  to  perfection.  But  there  are  other  pas¬ 
sages,  notably  in  Act  II.,  where  iEneas  relates  his  heroic 
story  to  Dido,  which  could  only  have  proceeded  from 
Marlowe  himself :  they  are  full  of  strength  and  nervous 
energy.  The  passion  of  Dido,  with  its  tragical  ending,  is 
traced  with  gathering  feeling ;  and  the  Queen  of  Carthage 
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is  presented  to  us  in  a  noble  guise  —  a  setting  worthy  of 
that  renowned  personage.  The  poem  frequently  rises  into 
strains  of  great  beauty,  and  anon  swells  with  bold  language, 
a  suitable  complement  to  the  importance  and  greatness  of 
the  subject.  Of  “  Hero  and  Leander,”  and  the  remaining 
minor  productions  and  translations  of  the  dramatist,  but 
little  room  is  left  to  speak.  The  first  two  books,  or  Ses- 
tiads,  of  “  Hero  and  Leander,”  were  all  which  Marlowe 
completed  in  tbeir  entirety;  Chapman  added  the  rest, 
working  into  his  contribution  some  two  hundred  lines  of 
another  Sestiad  which  the  conceiver  of  the  task  left  behind 
him.  The  beauty  and  the  swing  of  this  poem  have  been 
fully  and  widely  acknowledged  ;  it  is  at  times  gorgeous  in 
its  imagery,  and  it  is  everywhere  pervaded  by  a  true  poetic 
feeling.  It  has  the  merit  of  being  as  much  an  original 
work  as  a  translation,  for  Marlowe  did  not  suffer  himself  to 
be  bound  to  the  form  from  which  he  extracted  the  idea. 
We  obtain  a  better  apprehension  of  the  width  of  the  poet’s 
imagination  from  this  work  than  perhaps  from  any  other 
which  he  has  written. 

The  principle  upon  which  he  translated  these  Sestiads 
he  did  not  always  carry  into  his  translations,  the  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  Ovid’s  “  Elegies,”  for  example,  being  a  line-fbr-line 
translation.  His  rendering  of  the  “  Elegies  ”  was,  after  his 
death,  fixed  upon  by  the  enraged  bishops  for  the  indignity 
of  burning  by  the  common  hangman ;  but  we  know  that 
the  publication  of  the  translation  was  not  of  the  dramatist’s 
own  doing.  Were  it  not  for  the  fear  of  doing  injustice  to 
the  reader  in  supposing  that  he  was  not  familiar  with  one 
of  the  most  charming  pastoral  poems  in  the  English  lan¬ 
guage,  we  should  quote  the  lines  entitled  the  “  Passionate 
Shepherd  to  his  Love,”  in  which  Marlowe  has  reached  the 
perfection  of  sweetness  and  grace.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  it  was  to  these  lines  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  indited  a  reply, 
which,  though  it  exhibits  much  beauty  of  expression,  is  by 
no  means  equal  to  the  poem  that  called  it  forth.  One  ex¬ 
traordinary  translation  of  Marlowe’s  should  be  mentioned 
before  closing  this  brief  review  —  that,  namely,  of  the  First 
Book  of  Lucan,  the  latter  part  of  which  may  be  described 
as  a  rushing  torrent  of  eloquence.  No  halting  weakness  is 
discoverable ;  the  second  workman  has  entirely  possessed 
himself  of  the  spirit  of  the  first,  and  revels  in  his  strength 
of  vision.  The  whole  thing  is  a  dazzling  coruscation  of 
metaphor,  description,  and  illustration. 

Marlowe,  indubitably,  was  a  magnificent  genius.  His 
grand  imagination  impressed  itself  even  upon  his  own  age; 
and  those  who  unfeignedly  disliked  the  man  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  admit  his  power.  The  charges  brought  against 
him  on  the  ground  of  the  negative  character  of  his  religious 
views  received  strength  and  importance,  doubtless,  from  tbe 
feeling  that  such  an  individual  must  have  immense  influ¬ 
ence  over  others.  A  connection  has  been  established  be¬ 
tween  his  scepticism  and  those  dramas  in  which  with  keen 
delight  he  dwells  upon  topics  which  were  in  his  day  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  placed  far  above  speculation  and  inquiry.  His 
death  was  regarded  as  a  judgment  upon  his  wicked  life, 
and  as  a  reward  for  his  blasphemy  and  infidelity.  The 
terrible  nature  of  bis  religious  delinquencies  is  fully  set 
forth  in  Beard’s  “  Theatre  of  God’s  Judgments,”  published 
in  1597.  We  there  read  that  Marlowe,  who  is  designated 
as  “  a  play-maker  and  a  poet  of  scurrilitie,”  by  “  giving  too 
large  a  swing  to  his  owne  yvit,  and  suffering  his  lust  to  have 
the  full  reines,  fell  (not  without  just  desert)  to  that  outrage 
and  extremitie,  that  hee  denied  God  and  his  sonne  Christ, 
and  not  onely  in  word  blasphemed  the  Trinitie,  but  al.so  ' 
(as  is  credibly  reported)  wrote  bookes  against  it,  affirming  I 
our  Saviour  to  be  but  a  deceiver,  and  Moses  to  be  but  a  ' 
conjurer  and  seducer  of  tbe  people,  and  the  Holy  Bible  to  i 
bee  but  vaine  and  idle  stories,  and  all  religion  but  a  device 
of  policie.  But  see  what  a  hooke*  the  Lord  put  into  the 
nostrils  of  this  barking  dogge !  So  it  fell  out,  that,  as 
he  purposed  to  stab  one  whom  he  owed  a  grudge  unto,  with  | 
his  dagger,  the  other  party  perceiving  so  avoyded  the  I 
stroke,  tnat,  withal  catching  hold  of  his  wrist,  hee  stabbed  I 
his  owne  dagger  into  his  owne  head  in  such  sorte  that,  not-  j 
withstanding  all  the  meanes  of  surgerie  that  could  be  I 
wrought,  hee  shortly  after  died  thereof ;  the  manner  of  his  j 


death  being  so  terrible  (for  hee  even  cursed  and  blas¬ 
phemed  to  his  last  gaspe,  and  together  with  his  breath  an 
oath  flew  out  of  his  mouth)  that  it  was  not  only  a  manifest 
signe  of  God’s  judgment,  but  also  an  horrible  and  fearfulle 
terror  to  all  that  beheld  him.”  And  then  the  record  adds, 
with  the  glee  which  could  only  fill  the  heart  of  a  religious 
enthusiast  and  not  of  an  onlinary  historian,  “  Herein  did 
the  justice  of  God  most  notably  appeare,  in  that  hee  com¬ 
pelled  his  owne  hand  which  had  written  those  blasphemies 
to  bee  tbe  instrument  to  punish  him,  and  that  in  his  brain 
which  had  devised  the  same.”  A  ballad,  entitled  “  The 
Atheist’s  Tragedie,”  was  also  published,  setting  forth  the 
heinousness  of  Marlowe’s  guilt  in  a  religious  point  of  view  ; 
and  a  prose  document  is  in  existence  which  goes  more  fully 
than  the  ballad  into  the  various  points  of  his  hetero<ioxy. 
The  dramatist  is  charged  with  affirming  that  he  could  con¬ 
coct  a  better  religion  than  the  one  then  in  vogue ;  that  the 
Apostles  were  base  fellows,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
Paul,  were  men  of  no  wit  or  worth ;  that  all  Protestants 
were  hypocritical  asses ;  and  further  (and  this  seems  to 
have  been  considered  the  acme  of  disgrace  and  villainy,  for 
the  charge  is  printed  in  italics),  that  he,  Marlowe,  had  as 
good  a  right  to  coin  as  the  Queen  of  England.  There  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  little  or  no  foundation  for  most  of  these 
charges ;  all  is  haze  and  perplexity  in  regard  to  them ;  and 
what  positive  evidence  there  is  frequently  tends  to  damage 
the  character  of  Marlowe’s  assailants  rather  than  his  own. 
Yet  as  regards  his  theological  views,  the  probability  is  that 
they  were  not  more  greatly  unorthodox  than  those  of  many 
intellectual  men  and  advanced  thinkers  of  the  present  day. 
But  the  godsend  of  a  colonial  Bishop  never  came  to  the 
dramatist,  and  the  full  weight  of  religious  bigotry  and  in¬ 
tolerance  was  thus  expended  upon  his  name  and  fame  alone. 
There  were  none  to  keep  him  in  countenance,  whilst  hands 
were  lifted  up  in  dismay  and  deprecation  against  him. 

We  can  now  regard  him  more  composedly,  and  in  the 
light  of  his  work  rather  than  as  the  individual  man.  As  an 
oak  springing  forth  in  an  unlikely  place,  amongst  plants 
and  trees  of  puny  growth,  we  behold  this  poet  rising  above 
bis  fellows,  and  stretching  forth  his  giant  arms  in  the  early 
morn  of  dramatic  literature.  Appearing  in  an  age  marked 
by  violence  and  excess,  and  devoted  principally  to  the 
gratification  of  the  fleshly  lusts,  the  w^der  is,  not  that  he 
failed  to  disentangle  himself  altogether  from  what  was  im¬ 
pure  and  unworthy,  but  that  he  shook  himself  free  so 
largely  from  the  influences  which  had  hitherto  choked  gen¬ 
ius  in  its  inception.  To  the  prodigious  strength  of  his  own 
will  and  intellect  was  this  result  due ;  and  though  his  hab¬ 
its  may  have  been  dissolute,  and  his  ideas  steeped  in  Pagan¬ 
ism,  the  spirit  of  a  sublime  independence  animated  his  soul. 
Beneath  the  full  scope  and  license  given  to  the  passions  in 
his  works,  there  struggles  the  thought  which  is  hereafter  to 
make  men  great.  His  face  is  in  shadow,;  it  is  one  upon 
which  the  sun  never  fully  shone ;  but  even  through  the 
sombre  veil  which  envelops  it  we  see  that  the  features  are 
notable  and  majestic.  He  emerges  from  the  darkness  of 
one  age,  but  does  not  behold  the  full  effulgence  of  its  suc¬ 
cessor.  His  perpetual  tribute  is  that  of  the  illustrious  pio¬ 
neer.  He  divides  the  honors  and  the  crown  of  Columbus ; 
for  like  him,  he  discovered  a  new  world. 
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Among  publishers  who  by  their  activity  have  exerted  a 
civilizing  and  enduring  influence  in  the  domain  of  general 
knowledge,  and  established  new  lines  of  commercial  inter¬ 
course  wi(h  distant  countries  and  peoples,  Nicolas  Triibner 
occupies  a  very  prominent  place.  He  was  born  in  1817, 
at  Heidelberg,  where  his  father  carried  on  the  business  of 
a  goldsmith.  As  a  boy  he  manifested  great  vivacity  of 
temperament  and  manners,  and  in  play  and  studies  he  was 
always  the  leader  of  his  comrades.  The  circulating  library 
of  a  family  related  to  his  own  absorbed  half  of  his  leisure 
time,  literature  and  travels  engaging  his  special  interest. 
His  fa;her  wished  him  to  become  a  goldsmith,  but  mechan- 
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ical  work  was  not  to  the  boy’s  taste ;  to  send  him  to  college 
would  involve  too  much  expense,  and  so  it  was  decided  to 
have  him  enter  a  bookseller’s  shop.  He  served  his  first 
apprenticeship  with  a  bookseller  named  Mobr.  This  gen¬ 
tleman,  who  conducted  his  business  in  a  very  honorable 
way,  was  peculiarly  fitted  by  his  firm  and  considerate  bear¬ 
ing  to  inspire  the  assiduous  stripling  with  both  respect  and 
love  for  the  calling  he  had  been  induced  to  cboose.  Some 
thirty  years  ago  the  university  of  Heidelberg  enjoyed  the 
highest  consideration.  All  branches  of  science  were  rep¬ 
resented  by  teachers  of  distinction, —  such  as  Thibaut, 
Fachoria,  Mittermayer,  Paulus,  Schlosser,  Tiedemann, 
Chelius,  and  others  who  were  famous  beyond  tbe  narrow 
limits  of  the  university.  Most  of  these  men  were  on  a 
friendly  and  socual  footing  with  the  house  of  Mohr,  and 
the  intercourse  with  them  had  an  energizing  and  informing 
effect  on  Triibner’s  mind.  His  apprenticeship  being  com- 

fdeted,  he  entered  in  1839,  the  old  and  well-known  estab- 
ishment  of  Vandenhoeck  &  Kuprecht  in  Gottingen  as  an 
assistant.  Subsequently  be  entered  the  service  of  Hoffmann 
&  Carape  in  Hamburg.  Here,  instead  of  the  grave  and 
solemn-looking  professors  of  the  Heidelberg  university 
with  whom  he  had  hitherto  been  in  contact,  he  became  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  keen  and  fervent  leaders  of  “  Young 
f^rmany,”  and  the  interminable  libel  suits  and  press  chi¬ 
caneries  which  they  and  their  publishers  at  that  time  had 
to  endure.  In  1842  he  accepted  a  situation  at  Willman’s 
in  Frankfort,  whose  business  then  included  aline  of  foreign 
publications,  principally  English.  There  he  made  the  ac¬ 
quaintance  of  Mr.  l.K)ngman,  of  London,  who  secured  Triib- 
ner  for  his  own  establishment.  Working  zealously  and 
unremittingly  in  the  extensive  business  of  this  house,  he 
acquired  a  thorough  insight  into  all  the  details  and  pecul¬ 
iarities  of  tbe  English  booktrade.  Having  reached  middle 
age  Mr.  Triibner  conceived  the  idea  of  forming  an  estab¬ 
lishment  of  his  own.  During  his  service  as  an  assistant  he 
had  busied  himself  largely  with  various  private  studies, 
especially  philological,  and  had  gathered  a  large  and 
varied  mass  of  materials.  With  funds  furnished  him  by 
some  friends,  he  engaged  in  the  business  of  introducing 
and  circulating  American  literature  in  England.  A  jour¬ 
ney  through  the  principal  cities  of  the  United  States  pro¬ 
cured  him  many  valuable  business  connections.  A  cata¬ 
logue  published  under  the  title  of  “  Triibner’s  Bibliograph¬ 
ical  Guide  to  American  Literature  ”  was  received  with  just 
appreciation,  not  only  in  the  United  States,  but  even  in 
France  and  Germany.  It  was  the  first  work  which  gave  a 
systematic  and  comprehensive  synopsis  of  American  litera¬ 
ture  and  had,  therefore,  great  value  for  the  American  as  well 
as  the  general  scholar.  In  recognition  of  the  value  of  this 
work  several  learned  societies  of  the  United  States  elected 
Mr.  Triibner  an  honorary  member.  A  well-merited  tribute 
was  rendered  him  in  “  Allibone’s  Dictionary  of  English 
and  American  Authors,”  Philadelphia,  1871.  Desirous  of 
extending  his  business,  Mr.  Triibner  directed  his  attention 
to  the  literature  of  Asia,  and  established  lines  of  communi¬ 
cation  with  its  principal  cities  for  tbe  export  and  import  of 
literary  works.  As  a  repository  for  the  scientific  results  of 
this  colossal  intercourse,  Mr.  Triibner  founded  a  special 
literary  periodical  entitled  “  Triibner’s  American  and  Ori¬ 
ental  Literary  Record,”  the  object  of  which  is  to  give  a 
monthly  synopsis  of  all  important  works  issued  in  North 
and  South  America,  India,  China,  Australia,  and  the 
English  colonies,  including  also  the  most  notable  literary 
productions  of  Europe.  This  monthly  periodical  has  been 
published  for  a  number  of  years  and  is  transmitted  to  all 
parts  of  the  civilized  world. 

This  extensive  activity  has  been  crowned  with  remarka¬ 
ble  success.  The  publishing  establishment  of  Mr.  Triibner 
is  in  its  line  one  of  the  foremost  in  London  ;  its  relations 
with  foreign  countries  are  so  comprehensive  that  thirty- 
three  assistants  hardly  sutfice  for  the  work.  The  manage¬ 
ment  and  classification  of  the  works  in  Sanscrit  and  Arabic 
are  intrusted  to  competent  persons  specially  versed  in 
Oriental  languages. 

Mr.  Triibner's  list  of  publications  forms  an  elegant  vol¬ 
ume  of  166  pages  and  is  particularly  rich  in  Oriental  liter¬ 


ature,  Archaology  and  Philosophy.  It  records  nearly 
1400  of  his  own  publications,  among  which  are  many  com¬ 
prising  numerous  volumes  and  annual  sets.  The  appendix 
IS  made  up  of  a  number  of  valuable  works  published  for 
I  the  English  government  under  the  title,  “  Calendars  of 
State  Papers  and  Chronicles  and  Memorials  of  Great  Brit¬ 
ain  and  Ireland  during  the  Middle  Ages,”  the  sale  and 
distribution  of  which  are  committed  to  Mr.  Triibner’s  care. 
It  is  an  undertaking  resembling  the  publications  issued  in 
Germany  entitled  “  Monumenta  Germanica.” 

Mr.  Triibner  is  the  agent  for  forty-seven  offices  and 
learned  societies  in  England,  America,  Denmark,  and  Swe¬ 
den.  At  the  coronation  of  Oscar  II.  of  Sweden,  Mr. 
Triibner  published  a  memorial  pamphlet  which  gives  an 
histcrical  synopsis  of  Sweden,  with  a  collection  of  poems 
by  the  present  king  in  an  English  translation.  The  pub¬ 
lishing  establishment  of  Mr.  Triibner  is  situated  in  Ludgate 
Hill  in  a  five-story  building  of  Gothic  style  with  a  dash  of 
Oriental  architecture.  The  relations  of  the  house  with 
the  East  are  aptly  suggested  by  sculptured  figures  of  ele¬ 
phants  supporting  the  roof.  The  store  is  on  the  grounil- 
floor  and  has  room  for  30,000  volumes  which  are  placed  in 
galleries,  and  can  all  be  reached  without  ladders.  Adjoin¬ 
ing  are  offices  for  business  relating  to  the  United  States 
and  the  English  government.  The  cost  of  this  building, 
all  parts  of  which  were  specially  adapted  and  arranged 
for  facilitating  tbe  business  of  the  house,  amounted  to 
250.000  gulden. 

Mr.  Triibner’s  enterprise  and  energy  have  met  with 
notable  success.  He  is  married  to  a  lady  of  great  intelli¬ 
gence  and  amiability,  the  daughter  of  the  Belgian  Consul 
Delepierre  in  London. 

The  foundation  of  the  university  library  of  Strasburg 
was  encouraged  and  materially  promoted  by  Mr.  Triibner’s 
numerous  and  valuable  gifts. 

His  agents  in  Peking,  Calcutta,  Teheran,  Constantinople, 
Bulang,  Cape  Town,  and  Melbourne  take  notice  of  all  im¬ 
portant  works  as  they  appear,  and  send  them  to  London 
whence  they  are  distributed  to  the  leading  libraries  on  the 
Continent. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

Fklicikn  David  has  completed  the  composition  of  a 
grand  opera  entitled  “  L’Indien.” 

Following  the  example  set  by  Verdi  in  his  Requiem 
for  Manzoni,  a  Neapolitan  composer  named  De  Giosa  has 
written  a  Requiem  for  Donizetti. 

William  Allixgham,  the  poet,  was  married  last 
month  to  Miss  Helen  Paterson,  a  very  skilful  artiste  in 
water-colors  and  drawings  on  wood. 

A  VOLUME  of  notices  and  papers  relative  to  the  funeral 
obsequies  of  F.  D.  Guerrazzi  has  just  appeared  at  Leghorn, 
the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  which  are  to  go  towards  the 
subscription  for  his  monument. 

The  great  gallery  of  the  Louvre  facing  the  banks  of  the 
Seine,  after  three  years’  work,  will  be  shortly  opened  to 
the  public.  Its  whole  length  is  700  metres.  Rubens’ 
“  History  of  Queen  Marie  de  Medicis  ”  occupies  one  fourth 
of  the  gallery,  which  will  be  filled  with  paintings  by  mas¬ 
ters  whose  works  have  hitherto  not  found  a  place  in  the 
collection. 

A  LETTER  from  Naples,  in  the  Bdrsenzeilung,  says  that 
brigandage  in  Sicily  is  daily  assuming  larger  dimensions. 
“  Italy  is  perhaps  the  only  state,”  says  the  correspondent, 
“  in  the  whole  of  the  civilized  world  where  a  band  of  ro^ 
bers  spread  over  a  territory  of  hundreds  of  square  miles  is 
regularly  organized,  and  pursues  its  misdeeds  under  the 
very  eyes  of  the  authorities.” 

George  Routledge  and  Sons  announce  a  new  edi¬ 
tion  of  Hogarth’s  Works,  to  be  published  in  about  thirty 
monthly  parts,  which  will  contain  nearly  seventy  more 
plates  than  any  former  edition.  The  text  will  be  based  on 
i  that  of  Nichols  and  Ireland,  but  much  new  matter,  bio- 
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graphical  and  anecdotal,  illustrating  many  of  the  real  char¬ 
acters  delineated  by  Hogarth,  will  be  incorporated.  There 
will  also  be  a  life  of  the  artist,  containing  much  new  in¬ 
formation.  Mr.  James  Maidment  is  to  be  the  editor. 

A  REMARKABLE  polychromatic  monument  has  recently 
been  raised  in  Florence  to  the  memory  of  a  young  Indian 
prince  who  died  in  that  town  in  1870,  on  his  way  back 
from  PIngland  to  his  native  land.  His  body,  according  to 
his  own  desire,  was  burnt  on  the  banks  of  the  Arno,  and 
this  monument  has  been  erected  by  his  friends  on  the  spot 
where  the  strange  funeral  rites  were  celebrated.  The 
mausoleum  is  of  Oriental  style  of  architecture,  its  chief  feat¬ 
ure  being  a  colored  bust  of  the  youqg  prince,  said  to  be  a 
good  likeness.  An  inscription  in  English,  Italian,  and  two 
Oriental  dialects,  on  the  four  sides  of  the  monument,  states 
that  it  was  erected  “  to  the  memory  of  the  Indian  Prince 
Kajaram  Chuttraputti,  Maharajah  of  Kolhapur,  who  died  in 
Florence,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  on  the  30th  of  PJovem- 
ber,  1870."  Charles  Mant,  Captain  R.  E.,  and  an  Ameri¬ 
can  sculptor,  Mr.  C.  F.  Fuller,  are  the  artists  of  this  un¬ 
usual  monument.  ’ 

The  last  number  of  the  London  Court  Journal  says : 

“  Mr.  Henry  M.  Stanley  has  at  length  left  on  his  perilous 
exploration  of  Africa,  a  work  which  will  continue  probably 
through  two  years.  A  farewell  dinner  of  a  private  char¬ 
acter  was  given  on  the  eve  of  his  departure.  Mr.  Stanley 
sets  out  in  good  spirits  and  in  the  best  of  health,  but  he 
does  not  at  all  conceal  from  himself  the  perilous  nature  of 
bis  undertaking,  and  the  possibility  of  perishing  in  its  ex 
ecution.  Upon  his  former  expedition  in  search  of  Living¬ 
stone,  he  knew  comparatively  nothing  of  the  dangers  that 
he  would  encounter,  and  of  the  obstacles  that  he  would 
have  to  overcome ;  but  now  be  goes  with  his  eyes  fully 
open,  and  with  a  very  vivid  realization  of  the  hardships  and 
perils  that  lie  before  him.  AVe  hope  he  will  keep  up  his 
flesh  as  well  as  keep  in  it ;  when  he  returned  he  only 
weighed  110  pounds,  and  has  gained  60  pounds  more 
Stanley  since.” 

The  French  Academy  has  held  its  annual  meeting  for 
the  award  of  prizes  for  virtue,  chiefly  recompensing  those 
persons  who,  out  of  their  little,  shared  with  the  unfortu¬ 
nate,  that  said,  as  it  were,  “  I  am  poor,  and  I  wish  to  be 
more  so  in  order  to  do  good  to  those  around  me.”  Rewards 
were  bestowed  on  a  young  girl  who  only  earns  twenty-four 
sous  a  day,  supporting  out  of  it  an  old  bed-ridden  work¬ 
man,  who  adopted  her  in  her  infancy ;  on  a  servant  who 
though  poor  herself  supports  her  once  rich  mistress,  fallen 
into  a  state  of  indigence,  but  who  lives  in  the  illusion  she 
is  wealthy  still ;  on  a  clergyman  that  devotes  his  immense 
fortune  to  succor  the  destitute,  and  is  so  much  in  want, 
that  the  Academy  awards  its  crown  to  such  needy  virtue 
This  desire  of  persons  for  remaining  poor,  in  order  to  be 
charitable,  drew  forth  applause,  as  well  as  tears,  from  the 
spectators,  and  the  honored  worthies,  never  thinking  of  the 
morrow,  continue  their  'good  works,  satisfied  with  their 
faith  in  Providence,  who  will  temper  the  wind  to  the  shorn 
lamb.  After  this  ceremony  followed  the  award  of  prizes 
for  excellent  publications. 

Speaking  of  the  late  Sidney  Dobell,  the  London  Acad¬ 
emy  says  :  “  111  health  had  for  many  years  prevented  him 
from  pursuing  with  any  steadiness  or  strenuousness  the  ca¬ 
reer  of  literature,  and  thus  his  name,  which  was  made 
socially  familiar  twenty  years  ago  by  the  publication  of 
‘  'The  Roman  ’  and  of  *  Balder,’  had  dropped  out  of  the 
common  talk  of  literary  society.  Both  these  works  com¬ 
manded  great  attention  from  a  large  public,  and  the  merits 
of  both  as  works  of  literary  art  were  somewhat  fiercely 
fought  over.  We  have  lately  been  told  that  it  is  not  the 
province  of  a  work  of  art  to  excite  the  contest  of  dilferent 
opinions,  but  rather  to  produce  an  harmonious  pleasure. 
But  the  art  of  poetry,  especially  in  its  most  original  mani¬ 
festations,  has  generally  produced  contest  as  well  as  de¬ 
light.  Nevertheless,  there  are  certain  minor  poems  of  Mr. 
Sydney  Dobell’s  about  which  contest  of  opinion  is  impossi¬ 
ble.  His  weird,  extraordinary  ballad,  ‘  Keith  of  Ravel- 
ston,’  with  its  significant  refrain,  is  one  of  those  little  work 


which  will  live  longer  than  most  large  ones.  And  some 
among  the  war  poems,  dealing  with  incidents  of  lowly  life, 
strike  a  strong  and  deep  chord,  and  express,  as  few  things 
in  modern  literature  express,  the  emotions  of  a  people  in  war 
time,  with  the  continual  clashings  of  patriotism  and  of  per¬ 
sonal  grief.  Mr.  Dobell  was  an  intense  patriot ;  very  much 
a  Conservative,  but  very  much  more  an  Englishman.” 

The  practice  of  duelling  in  the  Prussian  army  has  been 
once  more  formally  recognized,  and  under  certain  circum¬ 
stances  enjoined  by  a  ^yal  order,  recently  published  in 
the  Prussian  military  journals,  dated  May  2,  1874.  The 
order  deals  generally  with  courts  of  honor  and  with  the  be¬ 
havior  of  officers  towards  one  another  and  towards  the  civil 
population.  Besides  strict  observance  of  the  laws  of  honor, 
dignified  and  polite  demeanor  is  expected  of  them.  They 
are  to  abstain,  moreover,  from  games  of  hazard  and  from 
speculative  operations  on  the  Stock  Exchange  ;  to  remem¬ 
ber  that  neither  luxury  nor  material  welfare  are  the  ob¬ 
jects  of  their  profession,  but  honor  and  the  good  of  the 
State  ;  to  avoid  giving  their  word  of  honor  too  easily,  but 
once  having  given  it,  to  observe  it  scrupulously.  The 
senior  officers  will  do  their  best  to  develop  and  keep  up 
that  spirit  “  which  alone  makes  an  army  great ;  ”  and  the 
effect  of  their  “  precepts,  example,  instruction,  warnings, 
and  commands  ”  will  be  to  render  more  and  more  rare  such 
cases  as  can  only  be  dealt  with  by  courts  of  honor.  The 
object  of  these  courts  is  to  afford  officers  who  conceive 
themselves  aggrieved  in  their  honor  an  opportunity  of  re¬ 
dress  ;  and  any  officer  receiving  or  offering  a  challenge  is 
bound  to  submit  it  to  a  court  of  honor,  either  personally  or 
through  a  fellow-officer.  The  court  will  then  take  cognizance 
of  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case  ;  when,  should  a  duel 
be  found  necessary,  “  either  the  president  of  the  court  or 
one  of  the  members  will  be  present  on  the  ground  to  see 
and  bear  witness  that  by  the  accomplishment  of  the  duel 
the  requirements  of  honor  have  been  satisfied.”  Duels, 
however,  are  only  to  be  permitted  when  some  serious  ques¬ 
tion  of  honor  is  involved ;  and  groundless  attacks  on  the 
honor  of  an  officer  will  be  severely  punished.  “  For,”  says 
his  Majesty,  “  I  will  no  more  tolerate  in  my  army  an  officer 
who  wantonly  attacks  the  honor  of  a  comrade  than  one 
who  does  not  know  how  to  defend  his^own.” 
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IN  MKMOKIAM. 

For  years,  dear  friend,  but  rarely  had  we  met ; 

Fate  in  a  different  path  our  feet  had  set ; 

Space  stretched  between  us,  yet  you  still  were  near. 
And  friendship  had  no  shadows  of  regret. 

The  ocean  drear  divided  us,  but  naught 
Obscured  the  interchange  of  word  and  thought; 

The  unbroken  line  of  sympathy  still  throbbed. 

And  unto  both  its  constant  message  brought. 

And  so  I  felt  you  were  not  far  away. 

The  mere  material  distance  seemed  to  lay 
Brief  barrier  to  our  meeting,  and  1  dreamed 
That  some  day  we  should  meet ;  ay,  any  day, 

That  we  again  should  clasp  each  other’s  hand. 

Speak  as  of  old,  and  face  to  face  should  stand  ; 

Renew  the  past,  and  plot  and  plan  again. 

As  in  years  past  we  plotted  and  we  planned. 

That  hope  is  vanished  now ;  a  sudden  change 
Hath  borne  you  from  me  far  beyond  the  range 
Uf  that  familiar  life  that  here  we  knew. 

Into  a  region  dim  and  far  and  strange. 

I  A  vaster  sea  divides  us  now,  a  stretch 

Across  whose  space  we  vainly  strive  to  reach. 

Whose  deeps  man  passes  never  to  return. 

From  whose  far  shores  there  comes  no  human  speech. 

In  one  swift  moment  you  have  passed  and  gone 
(4ut  on  the  blind  way  all  must  tread  alone, 
Uncompanied,  unfriended,  none  knows  where. 

Gone  out  into  the  vague  and  vast  unknown. 
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Gone  where  no  mortal  sense  can  track  jour  flight, 
Gone  where  Faith  casts  a  weak  and  wavering  light. 
Where  trembling  Ho]>e  and  Fear  bewildered  straj. 
Lost  in  the  pathless,  silent  shades  of  night. 

Vanished  forefer  from  this  world  aw^. 

From  all  the  accidents  of  Night  and  Daj, 

The  season’s  chance  and  change,  the  voice  of  man. 
And  all  Life’s  passion,  joj,  hope,  pain,  and  plaj. 

Gone  in  an  instant  like  a  breath  of  wind. 

Leaving  the  dead  dumb  instrument  behind 
Through  which  the  spirit,  with  such  wondrous  art. 
Thrill^  its  fine  harmonies  of  sense  and  mind,  j 

Gone  ?  What  is  gone,  and  whither  has  it  fled  t 
What  means  this  dreadful  utterance,  He  is  dead  ? 
What  is  this  strange  mysterious  tie  called  Life, 

That  bindeth  soul  to  sense  by  such  slight  thread  ? 

Love’s  grasp  is  strong,  and  yet  it  could  not  hold 
The  somewhat  that  it  loved  ;  and  thought  is  bold. 
Yet  strove  in  vain  to  follow  where  it  fled. 

And  sank  to  earth,  the  secret  all  untold. 

Where  and  what  are  yon  now  ?  what  do  you  know. 
See,  feel  1  Is  all  that  was  so  dark  below 
Cleared  up  at  last  1  Does  memory  still  remain. 

And  do  you  long  for  ns  who  loved  you  so  I 

In  this  new  life  does  human  feeling  last  ? 

Or  has  oblivion  blotted  out  the  Past, 

All  the  glad  joys  of  this  warm  life  of  sense, 

And  all  the  lights  and  shadows  o’er  it  cast  1 

Or  are  you  nothing  now  f  gone  like  a  tone 
That  dies  to  silence,  or  a  light  that  shone 
One  gleaming  moment,  swift  to  disappear. 

By  death’s  cold  breath  to  utter  darkness  blown  f 

To  all  these  questions  comes  a  silence  drear  : 
Stretched  o’er  Life’s  utmost  verge  with  longing  ear 
The  still  soul  listens,  but  no  answer  comes 
Save  the  low  heart-beats  of  its  hope  or  fear. 

So  we  return  to  earth  ;  we  laugh  and  weep, 

Love,  hope,  despair.  Time  in  its  silent  sweep 
Bears  us  along,  till,  tired  out  at  last. 

Gladly  we  lay  us  down  in  death’s  deep  sleep. 

No  matter  what  it  brings  ;  at  least  it  wears 
A  peaceful  charm  of  rest  from  all  our  cares. 

Why  should  we  wish  to  toil  and  straggle  more  f 
Is  not  sleep  sweet  if  no  dark  dreams  it  bears  f 

Look  at  this  face  where  death  has  laid  its  hand  ; 
How  calm  it  looks  !  how  sorrowless,  how  grand ! 
Life’s  fever  over,  all  the  passions  fled. 

All  the  lines  smoothed  they  burn  as  with  a  brand. 

Not  Joy’s  glad  smile  in  happiest  hours  it  bore. 

Not  Love’s  enchanted  look  that  once  it  wore. 

Could  lend  a  grace  so  noble,  so  refined. 

As  now  it  wears  when  Joy  and  Love  are  o’er. 

And  yet  that  peace  will  never  soothe  our  pain  ; 

He  whom  we  loved  is  lost.  Come  back  again. 

Come  back,  we  cry  :  no,  never  1  all  our  love 
And  all  our  grief  cry  out  for  him  in  vain. 

That  pictured  memory  graced  with  treasures  fair. 
That  stored  experience  rich  with  learning  rare. 
Those  garnered  thoughts  and  those  aflections  fine  — 
Are  they  all  squandered,  lost,  dispersed  in  air  ? 

Seek  as  you  will,  blind  creature,  never  eye 
Of  mortal  man  shall  pierce  this  mystery. 

This,  this  alone  we  know,  that  naught  we  know ; 
And  yet  we  feel  life  surely  cannot  die. 

Change  it  may  suffer  —  vanish  from  us  here. 

In  forms  beyond  our  ken  to  reappear ; 

Past  up  the  finite  scale  of  seed,  stalk,  flower. 

To  odor,  then  exhale  beyond  this  sphere. 


But  death  —  blank  nothing  I  at  the  very  thought 
Reason  recoils.  Faith  shudders,  Hope,  distraught. 

Reels  back  aghast ;  no  wild  imagining 
Can  shape  a  shapeless  empty  void  of  naught. 

To  somewhat,  vague  and  dim  howe’er  it  be. 

The  soul  must  cling ;  mere  black  inanity 
Defies  our  utmost  stretch  of  wildest  thought. 

And  here  at  least  Hope,  Reason,  Faith  agree. 

Then  why  with  nightmare  dreams  our  spirits  scare  I 
If  we  will  dream,  how  sweeter  and  more  fair 
Hope’s  promise  of  a  loftier  life  beyond. 

With  larger  loving  and  an  ampler  air. 

Of  vaster  regmns  lifted  from  the  sphere 
Of  doubt  antAtruggle  that  harass  us  here. 

Where  the  freed  spirit,  moving  ever  on. 

Breathes  a  diviner,  purer  atmosphere. 

So  will  I  dream,  since  nothing  we  can  know. 

Your  soul,  enfranchised,  wanders  to  and  fro 
On  some  Elysian  plain  beyond  our  sense, 

Com  nuning  with  great  spirits  as  you  go  ; 

That  oft  a  tender  memory,  turning,  strays 
To  us  who  tread  below  these  earthly  ways. 

Not  mourning  for  us  as  we  mourn  for  you. 

But  seeing  clear  above  this  cloudy  maze ; 

That,  purged  of  Time,  your  spirit  larger  grows 
In  that  new  being,  asking  not  repose. 

But  with  new  aims  and  more  expanded  powers. 

On,  on,  forever  with  glad  purpose  goes. 

And  if 't  is  all  a  dream  —  so  let  it  be ; 

Who  shall  decide  when  all  is  mystery  ? 

And  yet  I  rather  choose  this  heavenly  dream 
Than  death’s  dark  horror  of  inanity. 

At  least  your  noble  thoughts  can  never  die ! 

They  live  to  stir  and  lift  humanity  ! 

They  live  to  sweeten  life  and  cheer  us  on  : 

If  they  are  with  us,  surely  you  are  nigh. 

Yes,  in  our  memory,  long  as  sense  remains. 

That  stalwart  frame  shall  live,  that  voice  whose  strains. 

To  lofty  purpose  pitched,  struck  like  a  fire 

Into  our  blood,  and  thrilled  through  all  our  reins  ; 

That  full  sonorous  voice,  whose  high-strung  key 
Was  tuned  to  Justice  and  to  Liberty  — 

That  sounded  like  a  charge  to  rouse  the  world 
From  the  deep  slumber  of  its  apathy. 

Nor  these  alone ;  we  shall  remember  too 
The  kind,  familiar  tones  of  love  we  knew. 

The  genial  converse  and  the  storied  lore. 

The  cultured  charm  that  every  listener  drew. 

The  gladsome  smile,  the  gleam  of  quick  surprise 
That  thrilled  the  face  and  lightened  through  the  eyes. 
The  uplifting  brow,  the  utterance  frank  and  clear, 

And  all  that  sullen  death  to  sight  denies. 

Alas  I  how  idle  are  the  words  we  say  ! 

How  poor  the  tribute  on  your  grave  we  lay  I 
Nor  praise  nor  blame  shall  cheer  or  trouble  more 
The  parted  spirit  or  th’  insensate  clay. 

Vain'friendship’s  voice,  and  vain  the  loud  lament 
A  nation  breathed  as  o’er  your  bier  it  bent ; 

Vain  unto  you,  that  as  you  passed  away 
A  shadow  darkened  down  a  continent. 

Rest,  then,  brave  soldier,  from  the  well-fought  fight ! 
Rest,  genial  scholar,  from  the  dear  delight 
Of  arts  and  books  I  Rest,  steadfast,  stainless  friend ! 
Forever  ours,  though  lost  to  sense  and  sight. 

Stem  Duty’s  champion,  at  thy  bier  we  bow ! 

Brave,  honest,  faithful  to  the  end,  thy  vow 
To  God  and  Freedom  kept,  unbribed,  unbought : 

Rest  thee  —  or  rise  to  loltier  labors  now. 


W.  W.  Stobt. 
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PUBLISHING  AUTHORS. 

An  author  who  at  the  beginning  of  his  career  finds  it 
impossible  to  get  a  hearing  before  the  public  without  him¬ 
self  bearing  all  expenses,  becomes ‘of  necessity  the  pub¬ 
lisher  of  his  own  works,  even  though  his  name  does  not  so 
appear  and  he  is  not  compelled  to  oti'er  his  own  wares  to 
the  bookseller.  Does  that  which  necessity  eompels  ever 
become  a  course  prompted  by  prudence  and  self-interest  ? 
It  is  impossible  to  consider  all  the  various  conditions 
under  which  books  are  written  and  published  ;  amongst 
them  there  would  doubtless  be  found  some  conspiring  to 
render  the  publication  of  one’s  own  writings  very  desirable 
indeed  ;  but  taking  into  view  the  usual  relations  that  exist 
between  authors,  publishers,  and  the  public,  let  us  consider 
one  or  two  reasons  for  believing  th.at  publishers  and  book¬ 
sellers  are  not  unnecessary  or  superfluous  factors  in  the 
problem  of  literature. 

An  author  whose  reputation  is  a  guarantee  for  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  any  Yvork  which  he  may  put  forth,  may  if  he  choose 
take  bis  manuscript  to  a  printer  and  engage  him  to  set  it 
up  and  stereotype  it  in  such  style  as  may  seem  desir¬ 
able.  He  may  buy  paper  of  the  paper-maker  and  engage 
the  printer  to  print  an  edition ;  be  may  determine  the 
st)’le  of  binding  into  which  he  will  put  it,  and  obtain  de¬ 
signs  for  the  dies  with  which  the  cloth  will  be  stamped, 
and  finally  contract  with  a  binder  to  bind  the  whole  edi¬ 
tion,  or  such  part  as  he  may  deem  judicious.  In  this  way 
he  may  control  the  manufacture  of  the  book  throughout. 
He  may  then  go  to  three  or  four  leading  jobbing  houses 
and  agencies,  and  sell  his  edition  outright ;  rather,  if  he  is 
a  shrewd  man,  he  would  get  his  orders  from  them  before 
giving  his  binding  orders.  He  may  select  the  journals  to 
which  he  will  send  the  book  for  notice,  and  entrust  the 
copies  to  the  wholesale  buyers  of  his  book  for  distribution. 
He  may,  at  the  proper  time,  insert  an  advertisement  in 
leading  papers,  and  if  he  will  go  a  step  further,  prepare 
and  print  a  circular  for  use  on  the  railway  trains ;  and  if 
his  book  have  a  special  character,  he  may  send  bis  circu¬ 
lars  through  the  mail  to  lists  of  persons,  getting  his  boys 
and  girls  to  address  the  envelopes  at  rates  considerably 
below  the  market  rates  of  clerk  hire. 

Thus  our  author,  acting  as  his  own  publisher,  seems  to 
have  done  a  very  easy,  sensible  thing :  to  have  dispensed 
with  a  publisher,  to  have  saved  the  commission  be  would 
have  paid  that  encumbrance,  and  by  an  expenditure  of  time 
and  money  received  all  that,  under  ordinary  arrangements, 
publisher  and  author  together  would  receive.  Why  should 
not  an  author  pursue  this  course  ?  It  is  evident  on  ex¬ 
amining  our  supposed  case  that  there  is  no  one  process 
which  the  author  may  not  perform,  and  with  one  or  two 
exceptions  his  cash  would  probably  buy  as  much  labor  and 
material  as  the  publisher’s  cash  could  buy.  But  practi¬ 
cally,  at  each  step  a  publisher  would  have  the  advantsige 
of  the  author.  Briefly,  his  experience  would  lead  him  to 
avoid  mistakes  into  which  an  author  with  a  favorite  book 
would  be  likely  to  fall.  The  author  would  quite  likely 


I  model  his  book  upon  one  which  was  unnecessarily  expen- 
I  sive,  or  had  some  fantastic  trick  very  taking  to  the  ama- 
^  teur's  eye  but  prejudicial  to  the  sale  of  the  book.  He 
,  would  very  possibly  select  a  pattern  of  cloth  for  binding 
j  which,  becoming  in  itself,  was  so  out  of  style  or  unpopular 
I  with  the  booksellers,  as  at  once  to  create  a  prejudice  against 
j  the  book.  He  would  be  quite  certain  to  attempt  something 
out  of  the  ordinary  way,  and  succeed  in  producing  some¬ 
thing  extraordinarily  ugly. 

Now  we  do  not  say  that  the  publisher  would  on  all 
I  these  points  make  no  mistakes,  but  it  is  his  business  to 
study  just  the  various  points  which  all  count  up  in  the 
j  successful  book.  His  experience  is  not  with  one  or  two 
books  in  one  class,  but  with  a  hundred,  it  may  be,  of  various 
classes;  not  with  nicely  suiting  the  taste  of  one  or  two  cul¬ 
tivated  friends,  but  with  hitting  the  average  taste  of  the 
general  public.  The  publisher  cannot  write  the  book,  but 
he  has  no  business  to  be  a  publisher  if  he  cannot  take  the 
manuscript  and  turn  it  into  an  edition  of  bound  books, 
place  it  in  every  bookseller’s  shop  in  the  country,  and  set 
all  the  wheels  in  motion  that  go  to  forming  and  correcting 
public  opinion.  An  author  frequently  mistakes  the  quiet 
and  ease  with  which  a  publisher  manages  his  book  for  in¬ 
attention  and  indifference.  The  wheels  of  a  perfectly  ad¬ 
justed  publishing  engine  ought  to  run  noiselessly. 

The  most  important  consideration,  however,  in  the  case 
lies  where  few  suspect  it.  It  seems  an  easy  enough  thing 
to  receive  orders  and  supply  them,  but  every  successful 
publisher  knows  that  the  difference  between  a  good  and  a 
poor  business  will  be  gauged  by  the  way  stock  is  carried. 
He  who  is  never  out  of  books  when  they  are  wanted,  and 
never  has  any  left  on  hand  when  they  are  not  wanted,  is 
the  one  who  succeeds,  and  it  is  just  in  this  delicate  task 
I  that  an  author  would  fail,  and  lose  profits  far  exceeding 
the  commission  of  his  publisher  which  he  intended  to  save. 

I  But  after  all,  we  shall  be  told  that  the  supposititious 
I  case  is  not  an  ordinary  one  ;  that  the  real  question  is,  why 
an  author,  bearing  all  expenses,  should  not  employ  a  pub¬ 
lisher  to  use  all  his  experience  and  tact  and  services,  pay¬ 
ing  him  a  regular  commission  for  this  ;  in  a  word,  reversing 
the  ordinary  custom,  the  author  taking  the  risks  and  pay¬ 
ing  the  publisher  ten  per  cent.,  instead  of  taking  no  risks 
and  receiving  ten  per  cent,  from  the  publisher.  Very  well, 
let  us  look  at  this  question  in  our  next  paper.  We  do  not 
wish  to  dismiss  it  too  peremptorily  in  this. 

NOTES. 

T—  We  were  compelled  last  week  to  omit  two  of  the 
serial  stories  to  make  room  for  Tyndall’s  address,  and  this 
week  the  publication  of  Huxley’s  address  allows  us  to  find 
room  only  for  “  Far  from  the  Madding  Crowd.”  “  The 
Three  Feathers  ”  will  be  resumed  in  the  next  number. 
The  special  interest  attaching  to  the  two  scientific  pa¬ 
pers  is  sufficient  justification  in  the  minds  of  our  readers, 
we  doubt  not,  for  this  disposition  of  the  contents  of  the  two 
numbers. 

—  A  work  of  unique  interest  is  promised  in  the  “  Sta¬ 
tistical  Atlas  of  the  United  States,”  by  Francis  A.  Walker, 
which,  with  the  descriptive  letter-press,  is  to  be  published 
under  an  appropriation  by  Congress.  It  will  consist  of 
fifty  maps,  in  which  will  be  shown,  by  an  ingenious  adjust¬ 
ment  of  shades  of  color,  the  relative  proportion  of  the 
prevalence  of  certain  features  in  the  different  parts  of  our 
country.  Part  I.  will  consist  of  maps  illustrative  of  the 
physical  features  of  the  United  States,  embracing  its  river 
systems  and  forest  growths,  its  geology,  bypsometry,  and 
meteorology.  This  Part  is  almost  wholly  made  up  of  con- 
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tributions  from  eminent  men  of  science,  and  from  some 
of  the  scientific  services  of  the  United  States  Government. 
Part  II.  will  illustrate  the  growth  of  population  from  1790 
to  1870,  of  the  constituent  elements  of  the  population,  and 
of  the  social  and  miscellaneous  statistics  of  the  census.  It 
will  be  published  soon.  Part  III.  has  just  been  published. 
It  contains  eighteen  maps  and  charts  illustrating  the  vital 
statistics  of  the  census. 

—  Hon.  Robert  C.  Winthrop  writes  to  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Historical  Society  of  a  portrait  of  Washington  soon 
to  come  into  their  possession,  to  which  considerable  in¬ 
terest  of  an  accidental  sort  attaches.  A  portrait  of  Wash¬ 
ington  by  some  unknown  painter  of  inferior  capacity  was 
painted  for  the  Stadtholder  of  Holland  in  1780,  and  was 
captured,  together  with  Laurens,  our  minister  plenipoten¬ 
tiary  to  Holland,  in  whose  care  it  presumably  was,  when 
on  his  way  to  the  Hague  ;  the  captor  was  Captain  Keppel 
of  the  British  Navy,  who  presented  the  portrait  to  his  un¬ 
cle,  Admiral  Lord  Keppel,  and  it  thus  became  one  of  the 
treasures  of  Quidenham  Park  in  Norfolk,  the  seat  of  the 
Earl  of  Albemarle,  the  present  head  of  the  Kcp|')el  family. 
“  The  main  interest  ol  the  portrait,”  Mr.  Winthrop  writes, 
“  is  derived  from  the  fate  which  befell  it,  from  the  period 
of  Washington's  life  at  which  it  was  taken,  and  from  the 
broad  blue  ribbon  which  is  so  conspicuous  a  feature  of  his 
costume.”  The  ribbon  could  not  be  accounted  for  by  those 
who  examined  the  picture,  and  was  indeed  held  to  confirm 
the  mistaken  notion  that  Washington  was  made  a  marshal 
of  France,  when  Rochambeau  was  sent  over  to  our  aid ; 
but  Mr.  Winthrop  reminds  the  society  of  a  paper  u{K>n  this 
subject  prepared  by  the  late  Judge  Warren,  showing  that 
the  blue  ribbon  was  prescribed  as  the  distinctive  designa¬ 
tion  of  the  commander-in-chief,  so  that  he  might  be  recog¬ 
nized  by  the  troops  to  whom  on  his  first  coming  he  was  so 
entire  a  stranger.  A  fac-simile  of  this  painting  and  also 
of  the  frame  have  been  obtained,  mainly  through  the 
agency  of  Alexander  Duncan,  Esq.,  of  London,  formerly 
of  Rhode  Island,  who  presents  the  picture  to  the  society. 
All  accounts  seem  to  agree  that  the  picture  is  more  curious 
than  valuable.  It  is  a  full-lengtb  portrait  of  life  size. 

—  It  is  reported  that  George  Macdonald,  the  novelist 
and  poet,  who  was  so  hospitably  received  here  last  year, 
has  determined  to  remove  permanently  to  this  country. 
We  trust  his  health  will  be  confirmed,  and  that  he  may  be 
able  to  select  a  residence  favorable  to  it.  We  should 
think  that  such  a  writer  could  transfer  his  work  from  Eng¬ 
land  to  America  with  little  violence  as  a  lecturer,  better 
than  he  could  as  a  novelist. 

—  The  Alla  California  gives  a  curious  account  of  some 
sonorous  sand  recently  presented  to  the  Academy  of  Sci¬ 
ences  in  San  Francisco,  from  Kauai,  one  of  the  Hawaiian 
Islands.  The  sand  was  sent  by  W.  B.  Frink,  of  Hono¬ 
lulu,  who  writes  concerning  it :  “  The  bank  which  is  com¬ 
posed  of  this  sand  commences  at  a  perpendicular  bluff  at 
the  southwest  end  of  the  island,  and  extends  one  and  a 
half  miles  almost  due  south,  parallel  with  the  beach,  which 
is  about  100  yards  distant  from  the  base  of  the  sand-bank. 
This  sand-drifl  is  about  60  feet  high,  and  at  the  extreme 
south  end  the  angle  preserves  it  as  steep  as  the  nature 
of  the  sand  will  permit.  The  bank  is  constantly  extend¬ 
ing  to  the  south.  It  is  said  by  the  natives  that  at  the 
bluff  and  along  the  middle  of  the  bank  the  sand  is  not 
sonorous.  But  at  the  extreme  south  end,  and  for  half  a 
mile  north,  if  you  slap  two  handfuls  tc^ether  there  is  a 
sound  produced  like  the  low  hooting  of  an  owl  —  more  or 
less  sharp,  according  as  the  motion  is  quick  or  slow.  Sit 
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down  upon  the  sand  and  give  one  hand  a  quick  circular 
motion,  the  sound  is  like  the  heavy  base  of  a  melodeon. 
Kneel  upon  the  steep  incline,  extend  the  two  hands  and 
clasp  as  much  sand  as  possible,  slide  rapidly  down,  carry¬ 
ing  all  the  sand  you  can,  and  the  sound  accumulates  as 
you  descend  until  it  is  like  distant  thunder.  In  this  e.x- 
periment  the  sound  was  sullicieiit  to  frighten  our  horses, 
fastened  a  short  distance  from  the  base  of  the  drift.  But 
the  greatest  sound  we  produced  was  by  having  one  native 
lie  upon  his  belly,  and  another  taking  him  by  the  feet  and 
dragging  him  rapidly  down  the  incline,  carrying  as  much 
sand  as  possible  with  them.  With  this  experiment  the 
sound  was  terrific,  and  could  have  been  heard  many  hun¬ 
dred  yards  distant.”  A  sceptically  minded  person,  at  this 
distance  from  the  scene,  would  be  disposed  to  think  the 
last  experiment  must  likely  to  be  successful.  A  few  na¬ 
tives  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  drawn  down  a  steep 
incline  upon  their  bellies,  could  be  relied  upon  to  make 
the  earth  beneath  them  sonorous. 

—  The  Chicago  correspondent  of  the  New  York  World 
gives  an  interesting  account  of  recent  explorations  made 
in  some  of  the  singular  gigantic  mounds  of  the  West,  which 
have  given  rise  to  so  much  speculation.  The  mounds 
selected  were  near  the  city  of  Rockford,  Illinois,  and  the 
excavations  brought  to  light  a  remarkable  tablet  of  Niag¬ 
ara  spar,  smoothly  polished,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  In 
thickness,  three  and  one  fourth  inches  long,  and  two  inches 
wide,  covered  with  hieroglyphics  of  which  the  most  notice¬ 
able  is  a  curiously  wrought  face,  which  is  said  to  be  very 
nearly  a  counterpart  of  the  face  in  the  centre  of  the  great 
stone  calendar  of  the  Mexicans  which  was  captured  by 
Cortez  when  he  invaded  Mexico,  buried  by  him,  and 
afterward  rediscovered  and  dug  up  in  1791.  Further  re¬ 
searches  are  shortly  to  be  made. 

—  Judge  Wallace,  of  the  Cook  County  (Ill.)  Court,  has 
rendered  a  decision  of  considerable  interest  to  the  North¬ 
western  University,  at  Evanston,  in  regard  to  the  amount 
of  its  property  that  is  to  be  exempt  from  taxation.  The 
university  owns  several  hundred  acres  of  land,  including 
a  considerable  area  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  on  which  it 
has  never  paid  taxes,  exemption  having  been  guaranteed 
by  its  charter.  A  large  part  of  the  city  of  Evanston  is 
also  held  by  the  university,  and  leased  to  occupants  who 
pay  no  taxes.  The  question  before  the  court,  accord¬ 
ingly,  was,  whether  land  owned  by  an  educational  institu¬ 
tion  and  leased  “  with  a  view  to  profit  ”  could  be  taxed, 
and  the  decision  was  in  the  affirmative  —  which  is  certainly 
in  accordance  with  equity  and  sound  sense,  whatever  the 
local  law  may  be.  The  university  has  appealed  to  the 
Supreme  Court  for  a  reversal  of  judgment.  The  decision 
will  be  looked  for  with  interest  at  the  East,  where  the 
question  has  been  agitated  of  late  so  seriously  that  it  can 
hardly  be  kept  out  of  the  courts  long.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  the  point  is  not  of  exemption  from  taxation  of  prop¬ 
erty  held  by  an  educational  institution  and  occupied  for 
purposes  of  education,  but  for  such  property  held  for  rev¬ 
enue. 

—  Kaulbach’s  great  cartoon  of  the  Era  of  the  Reforma¬ 
tion,  which  was  purchased  after  the  exhibition  in  Paris, 
in  1867,  by  the  late  Mr.  Durfee  of  Fall  River,  is  to 
be  exhibited  with  the  Montpensier  pictures  at  the  Ath- 
enmum.  It  contains  between  80  and  90  figures,  and  is  23 
feet  in  height  and  26  feet  in  width.  We  understand  that 
the  exhibition  will  also  contain  valuable  pictures  by  Allon, 
Carucci,  Mengs,  Douw,  and  other  eminent  masters, loaned 
to  the  museum  by  private  individuals. 


